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FOR THE ARIEL, 
FRIENDSHIP. 
Frignpsnir! sweet soother of our woes, 
In thee resides the power 
To charm the heart’s acutest throes, 
To heal afiliction’s sharpest blows, 
* To raise the drooping flower.” 


If grief oppress his victim’s heart, 
And chill the feelings through ; 

Thou pourest balm into the smart, 

Tis thou extracts the poison’d dart, 
And forin’st the heart anew. 


If fortune, that capricious dame, 
Refuse us her caress, 
°Tis then that Friendship’s sacred flame 
Makes false pretenders blush with shame, 
By aiding in distress. 


If hopeless love the bosom wrings, 
And drives us to despair; 
Then Friendship consolation brings, 
Disperses dark imaginings, 
And lessens every care. 


When foes traduce—when scandal flies, 
To every open ear; 

With false iriends reputation dies— 

True Friendship does the tale despise, 
Aud stops its base ccreer. 

If sickness come—if health depart— 

£ death divide the tie 

Which closest binds the aching heart, 

*Tis taithtul Friendship’s holy part, 
“To wipe the tearful eye.” 

St. Clairsville, O. 


an Tur 
MISCELLANY. 
COMMON SENSE. 
Common sense is a rare and enviable quality. 
It may be truly said that “its price is above 
rubies.” How many learned men, how many 
geniuses, how many dull and ignorant people, 
how many cunning knaves, how many well- 
meaning tools are without it! How few have 
it, and how little do they or others know it, 


4 


M. C. 


except from the infallible results—for one of 


its first requisites is the utter absence of' all 
pretension. The vulgar laugh at the pedant 
and enthusiast for the want of it, while they 
themselves i'stake bigotry and narrow mind- 
ed notions for it. It isnot one of the sciences, 
but has been well pronounced to be “ fairly 
worth the seven.” It is a kind of mental in- 
stinct, that feels the air and truth of proprie- 
‘yas the tingers feel the objects of touch, It 
does not consist with ignorance, for we can- 
hot pronounce on what we do not know ; and 
ou the other hand, the laying in a stock of 
knowledge, or mastering any art or science, 
seems to destroy the native simplicity, and to 
warpand traimmel the unbiassed freedom of 
mind which is necessary to its receiving 
their due weight to ordinary and casual im- 
pressions. Common sense is neither a pecu- 
liar talent nor a laborious acquirement, but 
may be regarded as a sound and impartial 
judgment operating on the daily practice of 
life, or on what “comes home to the business 
or bosoms of men ;” combined with great at- 
tainments and speculative inquiries, it would 


justly earn the title of wisdom ; but of the lat- 


ter we have never known a single instance, 
though we have met with a few of the former ; 
that is, we have known a number of persons 
who were wise in the affairs of the world, and 
in what concerned their own interest, but 
none who, beyond this and in judging of gen- 
eral questions, not the dupes flaw of temper, 
of some weakness or vanity, or even striking 
advantage of theirown. ‘To give an exam- 
ple or two in illustration :—A person may be 
an excellent scholar, a good mathematician, 
well versed in law and history, a first rate 
chess player, a dazzling fencer; in a word, a 
sort of admirable Crichton—you are disposed 
to admire or envy so many talents united— 
you smile to see him wanting in common 
sense, and getting into a dispute about a dou- 
ceur to a paltry police officer, and thinking to 
interest all Europe and both houses of Parlia- 
ment in his success. No one can have arriv- 
ed at years of discretion without knowing or 
feeling that he cannot take a single step with- 
out some compromise with existing circum- 
stances; that the path of life is intercepted 
with innumerable turnpike gates, at which 
he must pay down the toll of his convictions 
and of strict justice; that he cannot walk the 
streets but by tacit allowance; and that to 
disregard all impediments in the right line of 
reason and written forms, is to imitate the 
conduct of Commodore Trunnion, who mis- 
took the land for the sea, and went to be 
married by the wind and compass. All af- 
fectation is the death of common sense, which 
requires the utmost simplicity and sincerity. 
Liars must be without common sense, for, in- 
stead of considering what things really are, 
their whole time and attention are taken up 
in imposing false appearances on themselves 
and their neighbors. No conceited person 
can have the faculty we have been speaking 
of, since all objects are tinged and changed 
from their proper hue by the idle reflection 
of their fancied excellencé and superiority.— 
Great talkersare in the same predicament, for 
they sacrifice truth to a fine speech or senti- 
ment, and conceal the real consequences of 
things from their view by a cloud of words or 
empty breath. They look at nature not to 
study what it is, but to discover what they 
can say about it. Passionate people are gen- 
erally thought to be devoid of judgment.— 
They may be so when tneir passions are touch- 
ed to the quick; but without a certain degree 
of natural irritability, we do not conceive 
truth leaves sufficient stings in the mind, and 
we judge correctly of things according to the 
interest we take in them. Noone can be a 
physiognomist, for example, or have an insight 
into character and expression, without the 
germs of those in his own breast.—Atlas. 


From the New York American. 
MRS. ELIZABETH HILL. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
In a small but pretty town of Suabia, resided 
a rich and handsome young widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hill. All her acquaintances were 
at a losswhat to make of her, for she was not 
for any length o: time the same, but continu- 
ally changing. At first a counsellor gave the 
ton to the fashionable society of the place, 
and as he was fond of gallantry and books, 
Mrs. Hill read novels from morning till night. 
He died, and a doctor of medicine assumed the 
sway of fashion: he was fond of gayeties, and 
gave splendid dinner parties and balls. Mrs. 


Hill laid aside her books and became passion- 


ately fond of dress and dancing. Not long 
after this, the Prince, from some motive or 
other, removed the Bishop’s see to this place. 
This Bishop, who had a large income, was 
also a pious and very eloquent man. From 
that time, Mrs. Hill laid aside all gay orna- 
ments, and was only seen in slate color or 
black, and at her house had weekly religious 
meetings. The opinions of the public as to 
what could be the causes of such continual 
changes, were much divided. A professor of 
the college, a belles-lettres scholar, and one 
of the principal contributors to a fashionable 
magazine, asserted that Mrs. Hill had no 
character whatever; and, though beautiful, 
she was neither a subject for the poet, for a 
novel, nor for the stage. 

The Bishop on the contrary, whose thoughts 
were little engaged either with novels or the 
stage, was quite ofa different opinion. Mrs. 
Hill, said he, at first indulged her sinful pro- 
pensity in secret by reading novels, until by 
gradual advances, she exposed herself'at pub- 
lic balls and dances. Her eyes have been 
opened; she has repentedand received grace; 
and a complete reformation has taken place. 

The Doctor again differed entirely from the 
Bishop. Her mind, said he, has nothing to 
do with this change. The sedentary life which 
she has led while reading much, and after- 
wards continual dissipation at night parties, 
have thickened her blood. A few bleedings 
and the free use of Seltser waters will restore 
her to former health and vigor. 

All three were prejudiced in favor cf their 
own opinion, though all three were wrong ; 
andas the great mass of people seldom think 
or redect much for themselves, they general- 
ly adopted the opinion of one of the three, as 
it happened to coincide with their own interest. 

The bookseller, who of late had furnished 
Mrs. Hill’s library with many valuable the- 
ologicai works, coincided in opinion with the 
Bishop, and sincerely congratulated her on 
her reformation. The silk and lace mercers, 
who had lost one of their best. customers, sided 
with the Doctor; others who had not altogeth- 
er lost her, expressed their regret that so good 
a woman as Mrs. Hill should beso fickle, and 
not know herself what she wanted. 

The Prince, who always rewarded merit, 
removed the Bishop to the metropolis, in or- 
der to have him also as his own chaplain, and 
to indemnify in some degree the town for the 
loss of the Bishop's see, quartered there a_bat- 
talion of his guards, commanded by a Major 
of rank and fortune, and ofa very comely per- 
son. Inlessthana month the Major was a 
regular guest at Mrs. Hill's dinner partics, 
and Mrs. Hill at those of the Major. 

The Major’s wife was a lady of'a handsome 
figure, and great beauty. When dressed in 
a riding habit,and mounted ona spirited Ara- 
bian, she galloped through the town, every 
eye was fixed on her with admiration. Mrs. 
Hill conscious of being in no way inferior to 
the Major’s lady, either in figure or personal 
graces, soon procured a nag as beautiful as 
could be found in the country,and dressed in 
a riding habit, with gold epaulettes on her 
shoulders, was daily seen to accompany the 
Major’s wife on her rides. 

The woman is devoid of all character ! said 
the Professor. ‘The woman has lost all 
grace ! said the Dean, asshe passed his door. 
She has followed my prescription, said the 
Doctor. A plain man, but possessed of much 


good sense, shook his head when he heard 


such various opinions, and thought Mrs. Hill 
knew perfectly well what she wanted. 

Who used to be the first man in our society ? 
asked he’: The counsellor. And when he died? 
The Bishop: And when he was removed to 
the metropolis! The Major. Now, good peo- 
ple, what appears to you as inconsistency, is 
nothing but vanity. 


The happiest silly fellow ever I knew, was 
ofthe number of those good natured creatures 
that are said to do no harm to any but them- 
selves. Whenever he fell into any misery, 
he usually called it seeing life. If his head 
was broke by a chairman, or his pocket pick- 
ed by a sharper, he comforted himself by im- 
itating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or 
the more fashionable cantof the other. Noth- 
sng came amiss tohim. His inattention to 
money matters had incensed his father to 
such a degree, that all the intercession of 
friends in his favor was fruitless. The old 
gentleman was on his death-bed. The whole 
family, and Dick among the nunyber, gather- 
ad around him. “I leave my second son An- 
drew,” said the expiring miser, “my whole 
estate, and desire him to be frugal.” An- 
drew in a sorrowing tone, as is usual on these 
occasions, prayed Heaven to prolong his life 
and health to enjoy it himself. “I recom- 
mend Simon, my third son, to the care of his 
elder brother, and leave him besides four thou- 
sand pounds.” “Ah! father,” cried Simon, 
in great affliction to be sure, “may Heaven 
give you life and health to enjoy it yourself!” 
At last turning to poor Dick, “As for you, 
you have always been a sad dog; you'll never 
come to good; you'll never be rich; I’ll leave 
you a shilling to buy a halter.” “Ah! fath- 
er,” cries Dick, without any emotion, ‘may 
Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it 
yourself!” This was all the trouble the loss 
of fortune gave this thoughtless, imprudent 
creature. However, the tenderness of an 
uncle recompensed pe neglect of a father; 
and my friend is ndw not only excessively 
good-humored, but competently rich. 


THEATRICAL Cupriné AND BLEEDING.—. 
Soon after Kean’s first appearance in Sir Giles 
Overreach, the Drury-lene actors wishing to 
keep pace with the march of intellect, pro-. 
posed to collect among the brethren the pur- 
chase-money of a silver cup, on which they 
intended to emblazon all the virtues of “ the 
abstemious Roscius,” and present it to him, ae 
a token of their admiration. The veteran 
Munden (whose Marall was at least equal to 
the other’s Sir Giles) on being asked for his 
subscription, flatly refused, with—*I part 
with my guinea because Mr. Kean is a good 
actor!! My precious eyes !—I have been call- 
ed a good actor these 50 years, but my breth- 
ren never gave me any silver tokens of their 
admiration; my brethren never gave Mrs. 
Siddors or John Kemble any metallic token 
of their admiration! Poh, psha! I was born 
before this age of humbug. My _ precious 
eyes! It won't do, sir—you may cup Mr. 
Kean, but I'll be d—d if you Bieep old Joey 
Munden.” And he buttoned up his pockets, 
as thongh he was afraid some rebellious guin- 
a should jump out of it.—Aye. 


Pro.ixiry.—In the case arising out 
of White & Metcaf’s bankruptey, Mr. Ser- 
geant Russell stated that the brief contained 
15,000 folios! and in the trie] at the bar Mr. 
H. Brougham’s ducuments weighed three 
quarters of a ton!—London Sun. 
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VARIETIES. 
STONE MOUNTAIN 
The following is an extract from a letter fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the Macon Tel 
egraph, in which he describes one of the prin 
cipal mountains in the state of Georgia. 

The Stone Mountain or Rock Mountain, as 
it is indifferently celled, is a huge solitary 
peak of solid rock, three thousand feet in 
height, as is supposed, and six or seven miles 
in circumference, It lies or stands im the 
county of DeKalb, and state of Georgia, about 
nine miles from the town or village of Deca- 
tur, in the same county, and some fiiteen or 
twenty from the river Chataloochy. 

The top of Stone Mountain, presents an 
uneven surtuce, nezrly flat, of au oval shape, 
two or three hundred yards in width, and 
about twice that in length. Many hollows 
are observable in the winter and spring, tilled 
with water, and occasionally little patches of 
soil, where various slirubs and herbs are iux- 
uriating now in full bloom. Among others 
I observed the gooseberry busli, so common 
in the New England states, and which | have 
seen nowhere else at the south. On the east- 
ern side, some distance from the top, is a re- 
markable little grove, called the Eayle’s nest. 
Adjoining it, among the broken fragments, 
are a number of frightful caverns, called the 
Lion’s den, the Panther’s hole, &e. &e. 

From the summit, you may ramble down 
the arch in any direction for several hundred 
yards without danger; but be careful how 
you approach too near the brow, on the north- 
ern, eastern, and soutiiern sides—tor it must 
be borne in mind, that in all elevated stations, 
people’s heads are apt to be turned, and very 
often they are not aware of their danger until 
too late. In lookmg cown froin so-great a 
height, the objects below appear mellowed in 
the distance, the air around you sceis one 
vast sea of liquid ether—you entertain a 
strange idea that you can float securely on ifs 


surface, and feel an unaccountable longing to 
embark on its bosoif. 

A pathetic story is told of a couple of 
hounds, that a year or two ago, followed their 
owners to the top of the mountain, and in per- 
forming their gambols round the edge of the 
precipice, had got tuo far down to be able to 
get back. One slid immediately over, and 
was dashed to pieces on the rocks below, not a 
whole bone beng lett im his skin; the other 
held to the rock for two days, howling piteors- 
ly, but at last becamg exhausted, tell and 
shared the fate of his companion. 

It seldoin happens that the second view of 
an object, however curious, mokes the same 
impression upon our minds as did the jirst.— 
‘The idea of novelty is lost—some recollection 
is preserved of its appearance, and we do not 
suffer our imaginations to become so much 
excited as at first. The first tine I ever vis- 
ited the mountain, which was about six years 
ago, it produced much greater excitement 
than now. [shall never forget the feelings 
I experienced at that time. I was then a- 
lone, and had approached it on its southern 
side. Not knowing the way, I attempted to 
ascend in that direction. [| had gone on some 
3 or 400 yards, when finding it to be more 
steep and difficult, I took off wy shoes, and was 
making my way on my hands and feet, hard- 
ly being able to hold to it in this manner, 
there not being the sign of a bush or crevice 
to assist me. I had proceeded thus fir with- 
out daring to look back, or scazcely looking 
up. But T had now gone as far as L could go, 
and was brought to a stand. In raising my 
head to look upwards, I saw nothing but the 
bare perpendicular rock, frowning in forbid- 
ding awfulness over my head for hundreds of 
feet; and it almost threw me from my bal- 
ance, and sent me reeling to the bottom. To 
have attempted to proceed further would have 
been vain; and in casting my eye down to as- 
certain the probability of getting safe back, 
the steepness of the rock, the height I had 
climbed, and a sudden thought of my inevita- 
ble fate, should I make the least misstep, 


came over me with such a chilling iniluence | 
as made my head dizzy, and my knees trem: | 
ble under me. A cold sweat was distilling it- | 
self from my forehead, and I felt sucha weak- 
nessin every joint, that it seemed the slightest 
breath of wind was sufficient to teyple ime 
from my perilous situation, A mist come 
over ny sight—the mountain seemed to tot-! 
ter under me, and I gave myself up for lost. 
Meantime the buzzards, which filled the air. 
came sailing so near me as almost to Hap me 
with their wings, fustening on me their fate | 
fuleyes, as if meditating on tearing my flesh. 
Llow long [ remained in that feartul condition 
I do recollect—nor indeed how | 
down; but as [tind my neel sound yet, { pre- 
swine it was not broken then. ; 


mot | 


— | 
PORTRAIT OF AN TRISH BEAUTY. | 


Emma Smith was about two years his junicr. 
and distinguished tor loveliness even in the 
land of beauty; she was, indeed, just the 
creature to Wanand keep the heart of an ar- 
dent and romantic boy: her person was about 
the middle size; justly and most elegant!; 
formed, without beiag positively thin; her hair | 
ofa rich glossy auburn, waved rather than 
curled over her somewhat low, but beautitil- | 
ly formed forehead; her eyes were of that | 


blue we love to see the summer stars ut rest | 
in; as bright too, and as rich in color: they | 
were deeply fringed by lashes much darker 
than her hair, ant bespoke fivor ate | 
whilst they seemed almost to beg for proiec-| 
tion; so truly feminine and trusting Was their 
expression: her nose was smal] and nearly 
straight, without being strictly Grecian; bu 
her menth!—how shall we deseribe lier 
mouth ;—so meltingly ripe, so very lusccous. | 
and yet so delicate; it looked the very bow of | 


| 
| 
} 


love ; the lips full, even to pouting, aid ever | 


bright and glossy as the innermost leayos of) 
the red rose, fresh and humid with the dew | 
ofa June morning ; nor were the teetia within, 
though rarely seen, unworthy love- 
ly casket; a small round chin, coiuplexion | 
clear as fair, and cheeks the rose seeined rath | 
er to dwell within than upon, yet living $0 | 
near the surface that a sudden look or word, | 
or motion, was evera suifcient signal to exll | 
the richly-mantling color forth; a neck ieng, | 
well turned, and gracefully inclined; a 
bosom the painter hed rather guess d at than 
described, coinpleted the porurcit of as deli- 
cate a thing as ever made man miserable.—, 
The Lost Heir. 


Amusing ANECDOTE OF ThE COURT OF 
Srrevirz.—A singular and ladiercus anecdote 
occurred to me at that court, whieh [ cannot 
forbear retailing, as a testimonial of the hos- 
pitality and kindness of the late Duke of 
Mecklenburg Strelitz—a prince who was be- 
loved and respected not only by his subjebts, 
bnt by all who knew him; and who marked by 
a particular kindness all English visiters and 
residents in his states. I had ordered myself 
on arriving very late at night in the town, to 
be driven to the inn; but being sound asleep 
in my carriage with my aids-de-camp, on cn- 
tering the gates, my chasseurs and orderly, 
from the box, showed my passports. I was 
not aware that orders had been sent from the 
palace to the guard-house, to send my cortege 
tothe reigning duke’s brother's house in the 
town. On alighting, I found myself shown 
mto magnificent apartments, lighted up, with 
numerous servants, and witha grand cowvert 
laid for supper. Congratulating myself with 
my companions on our capital inn, we pro- 
ceeded to call about us, ordered and made ‘ree, 
precisely as if in the first Paris hotel. The 
wines were excellent; more and more were 
ordered up; a provision directed to be Jaid 
aside to carry forward on the next day’s march, 
—in short, we all went to bed in the sweetest 
delirium. But the consternation that follow- 
ed the next morning was appalling: when 
awaking, [ was informed that the duke’s 
brother was in the anteroom, waiting to know, 
“Si son excellence etoit content de sa recep- 
tion?” The ridicule attached to me for this 
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(winch tho French guns had opened a heavy 
fre, and immediately behind which Lord 
and his staffwere sitting on horse- 


a 


'wood where the ground began to slope down 
jintoadecp and narrow ravine, so thickly cov- 
fered with underwood as to seem almost. im- 


kept up a dropping and destructive fire 
us Without intermission. 


hand then, 


;manner of obscene songs; and when one of 


anecdote did not leave me during the few 


very happy cays 1 spent at the delightful pal- 
ace bf the Duke of Mecklenberg at Strelitz, 
and in the most enchanting society that then 
embellished it. 


OF SOLDIERS IN BATTLE.—In a 
short time we arrived at a part of the road 
witch was traversed by a small battery, on 


beck, inost periious situation, At this 
nioee the light company of the regiment. to | 
wiieh { wes attached, was ordered to strike | 


wood on the right of the road. Sev- 
1 


pere! common shot were fired at us during this | 
movement, some of which tore up the ground 


vhout our feet, and covered us ail over with 
earth. We extended ourselves along the 


passable. Upon the opposite side of the ra- 
vine the enemy were posted in great foree, 


In this situa- 
ticn we remained for hours, neither advane- | 
ing nor rotreating, and losing men every now | 
Such, however, 1s the hardening | 
elects of war and continual exposure to dan- 
ver, that, under a heavy fire from the enemy, 
und in the very jaws of death, many of the 
roldiers simused themselves by singing all 


them, who was standing close at my right 
hand. was struck by a ball, and fell dead at 
my feet, ts comrade, who was standing at 
his other side looking at me, said, * Never 
tnind, sir, @ miss Is as good as a mile.” 


We pity the man who has no religion in his 
heart ;—no high and irresistible yearning atter a 
better and holier existence ;—who is contented 
with the sensuality and grossness of Earth ;— 
whose spirit never revolts at the darkness of its 
prison-lhouse ; nor exults at the thought of its 
finalemancipation. We pity him, for he affords 
uo evidence of his high origm—no maniiesta- 
tion of that intellectual prerogative, which ren- 
ders him the delegated lord of the visible crea- | 
tions He can rank no higher than animal na- 
tue; the spirifual could never stoop so lowly. 
‘To seck for beastly excitements—to minister 
with a bountiful hand to depraved and strong | 
appetites—are attributes of the animal alone. | 
To limit our hopes and aspirations to this worid, | 
is like remaining forever in the place of cur 
birth, without ever lifting the veil of the visible 
horizon, which bent over our infancy. 

There is religion in every thing around us; a 
calm and holy religion in the unbreathing things 
of nature, which man would do well to unitate, 
It isa meek and blessed influence, stealing in, 
as it were, unawares upon the heart. it comes 
quietly, and without excitement. It has no ter- 
ror—no gloom in its approaches. It does not 
rouse the passions:—it is untrammelled by the 
creeds and unshadowed by the superstitions of 
man. It is fresh from the hands of its author; 
and glowing from the immediate presence of 
the Great Spirit, which pervades and quickens 
t. Itis written on the arched sky. It looks 
out from every star. Jt is on the sailing cloud, 
and in the visible wind. Jt is among the hills 
and valleys of earth—where the shrubless moun- 
tain tops pierce the thin atmosphere of eter- 
nal winter, er where the mighty forest itue- 
tuiates before the strong wind, with its dark | 
waves of green foliage.” It is spread out Jike a | 
legible language upon the broad face of the 
unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of nature. 
It is this, which uplifis the spirit within us, un- 
til it is tall enough to overlook the shadows of 
our place of probation; which breaks, link after 
link, the chain which binds us to materiality: 
and which opens to our imagination a world of 
spiritual bounty and holiness. — Essex Gacetie. 


A few years ago, a traveller in France met 
with a picture representing heaven, where the 
angels where kneelng on cushions, on which 
the arms of France were embroidered ! 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
LINES 
ACCOMPANYING A PRESENT TO A LADY. 
When you reflect on absent friends, 
Or those you dearly prize, 
Let him who does this tritle send, 
Upon your mem'ry rise. 


When bosom thoughts delight to rove— 
When fancy wanders free— 

To those you like, to him you love, 
* Oh then remember me.” 


When sleep has clos‘d your weary eyes, 
Calm may your slumbers be ; 

When visions of the night arise, 
Fail not to dream of me. 


For me give Frienpsuip’s sacred name 
A place within your breast, 
And there permit the genial flame 
To burn, a welcome guest. 
St. Clairsville, O. 
FOR THE RIEL. 
THE HARP. 
There was a harp of sweetest tone, 
Hung high upon yon greenwood tree, 
Unseen by men, it played alone, 


M. C, 


The sweetest notes of minstrelsy, 


Unearthly hands had placed it there, 
As every ringing note did tell ; 
Now ‘twas a solemn, soothing air, 
Anon with boldest sound “twould swell. 


But when the Summer's days were gone, 
And chilling Wintry blasts invade, 

Of all the shelt’ring leaves, not one 
To screen it from the tempest, stayed. 


First Boreas blew a blast unkind, 
Then urged a storm so fierce, so dread, 
That, torn and streaming to the wind, 
From every chord the music fled. 


Thus, Genius, has it oftimes been 
Thy lot to feel the inspiring call, 

And trom those wondrous works unseen, 
Whose charms are known and felt by a 


Till drear misfortune’s withering blast, 
Does oer thy brightest prospects lie, 

Then one by one thy friends are lost— 
Unknown, unmourned, thou'rt left to die. 


JUAN. 


SELECTED FOR THE ARIEL, 
FIRST GREY IFAIR, 
If + sermons may be found in stones, 
And good in every thing,” 
If universal nature owns, 
Throughout her varied ring, 


No time or scene that is not fraught 
With information sage ; 

A book that calls to serious thought 
Where’er we ope the page— 


Then let me not with scorn asperse 
Her trite philosophy, 

But find a monitory verse, 
My first grey hair, in thee. 


Welcome thou art, thy greeting kind. 
For thou hast made me feel 

How seant a space remains behind 
Of earthly woe or weal. 


Thou form’st an era in our span, 
A note of finish’d days— 

A summons to regarHess man 
Upon the past to gaze— 


The choas of tumultuous years, 
The young delusions given, 

Tie idol shrines that Fancy rears 
When earth looks bright as Heaven 


It is not pain, nor sorrow’s throes, 
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It isnot withering care, 
That will not let theé’ blend with those 
Which Youth's gay livery wear: 


But angel-like, [ know not whence 
Thou tloatest o’er my brow, 

T’o bid me inuse on Providence, 
And to iny Maker bow ; 


In His great power to put my trust, 
Which, as it changed thee, 

Shall change this breathing form to dust, 
And set the spirit free : 


To re-unite them once again, 
When peals the trump of doom, 

And He who bore the sins of nen 
Dewands them of the tomb. 


Redeemer! in that hour of dread, 
‘When every knee must bow, 

Be thou the uplifter of my head, 
My crown of glory thou! 


The following smgular incident is said to 
have occurred near Waterford a few years 
ago. ‘There is a bridge over the Mohawk 
just below the Cohooes falls, a long and dark 
passage, some fifty feet above the rocky bed 
of the river. It seems they were repairing 
the bridge, and forgot to close up the entrance 
on one side, when a horseman, ignorant of 
the risk he was incurring, entered upon the 
dangerous passage. When he reached the 
other side. he found the toll gate closed and 


the keeper abed, the bridge being deemed | 


impassable to any but a goat or a goblin.— 
The traveller, however, succeeded in knock- 
ing the tellow up, and induced lim to come 
out with his lanteen, after with some cifficul- 
ty, persuading him that he had not dropped 
from the clouds. The recently awakened 
man, however, seemed so shy of the wet and 
shivering stranger, and cast so many leariul 
looks towards the dark alley from wich he 
had just emerged, that the other impatiently 


snateliny the lantern from his hands, wiieeled | 


his horse towards the bridge. The moment 
however, the light struck upon the skeieton 


beams and glanced far beneath, the traveller | 


was so shocked with his narrow escape from 
eo horrible a fate, that he fainted upon the 
His sugacious and sure footed horse 


spot. 


had erossed upon the central timber of the | 


bridge—the plauking having been all taken 
up—and if he had swerved the widi of a 
fetlock from his perilous way, would have in- 
volved his rider in the certain death that 
awaited him on either side. 


* PREPARING FoR TUE Worst.--Once on 2) 


ume it happened that a poor wight married « 
sirew, who led him a most pree‘vis life: she 
fell ill, the doetor was called in, and the anx- 
tous affectionate husband inquired of him how 
lis dear spouse was; Galen shook iis head, 
nul told lim to prepare for the worst. “ What, 
is sie likely to get over it?” 
Trisu Liqvers.—In the present volume of 
the Cubinet Cyclopedia, by Professor Don- 
gvan, is a whimsical proof of the country of 
the author: opium and tobaceo-smoke are 
classed under the head of Intoxicating liquors. 


A Powerrun REMINDER.—A minister and 
ehurchwarden were talking of the Cissolute- 
yess of the sexton, “1 know of but one way 
of maxing him think of his latter end,” said 
the Minister, “and that is, to make him toll 
the funeral bell.” “ Aye, sure enough,” re- 
plied the churchwardeun, “he would constant- 
y have a rope before his eyes then.” 


TuuMPING Won't MAKE A GENTLEMAN.— 
Two eminent members of the Irish Bar, 


Messrs. Doyle and Yelverton, quarrelled, | 


0 violently that from words they came to 
blows. Doyle, the more powerful man, (at 
tue fists at least,) knocked down his adversary 
twice, exclaiming with vehemence, ‘“ You 
scoundrel, I'll make you behave yourself like 
agentleman!” ‘To which Yelverton, rising, 
answered with equal indignation, “No, sir, 
never ; I defy you, I defy you, you can’t do it!” 


ORIGIN AL NOTICES. 


Captain Hall in Amercia.—By aan Ameri- 
can.—This is avery capital little pamphlet of 
120 pages, published in London in January, and 
just issued from the press of Carey and Lea of 
this city. Itis, we understand, the production of 
a brother of the President of the United States 
Bank, and it bears internal evidence of no com- 
mon shrewdness, as well as information. It is 
withal, so capital a hit at * Captain Basil,” that 
if we were in his situation, we question very 
much whether we should ever hold up our head 
again. This little volumeshould be in the hands 
of every American, and we can promise every 
one who peruses it, that he shall acquire from 
it both information and amusement. Without 
wasting words of our own, we proceed to give 
! an extract, premising however, our own mortifi- 
' cation that such a fellow as Captain Hall should 
poor have excited so much attention. The fol- 
| lowing hit is well deserved. 
| “ Te has descanted, largely, on the practice of 
| giving our towns the names of celebrated places 
jor persons of antiquity: and this part of his 
| book affords, perhaps, a pretty fair specimen of 
| the powers of reasoning and retlection which he 
| displays on topices, not demanding any constitu- 
| tional or legal knowledge. When he first heard 
jthese towns familiarly spoken of, by “siage 
i drivers, and stage passengers,” he tells us, that 
\*an involuntary sinile found its way to the 
|lips, fullowed often by a good hearty laugh.” 
| }fe, afterwards, underwent several changes of 
| opinion on the subject, to which we shall advert, 
| after first offering a few words of explanation. 

} © Phat atown containing a large number of 
| inhabitants, is entitledtoa name of some kind or 
| other, will scarcely be denied. Having, then, 
exhausted the old stock of family appellatives, 
| whither are we to turn? The shifts to which 
| England has resorted are truly embarrassing to 
jastranger. Thus, if he have an acquaintance 
jat* Newcastle,” he may not hope that a letter 
i thus directed, will reach its destination by mail, 
| unless he know whether the proper addition be 
under Line, or * upon Tyne.” ‘Thea there 
‘is*Henley upon Thames,” and Henley in 
In London, too, the same scanty 


den,” &e. Ke. 
| nomenclature is a source of like inconvenience. 
| The American Consul'’s Office is in Bishopszate 
; Street; aye, but * Bishopsgate Street within,” 
jor * Bishopsgate -Street without?” The word 
New is in perpetual requisition, * Yew Bond 
| Street,” « Vew Burlington Street,” &c. while 
half-a-dozen of the same name are distinguisha- 
| ble only as attaches to different Squares, and are 
| very much offended, if the title be not given in 
‘full. Every stranger remembers, * ] have order- 
} ed supper to-night in Eastcheap,” but if he go 
in pursuit of the Boar’s Head with no other 
clue, he is quite embarrassed to find, that in the 
mareh of improvement, there is “Great East- 
cheap. and Little Eastcheap,” and in his vex- 
ation, he is tempted to wish that these people 
had known where,as Falstaff says, “a com- 
modity of good names were to be bought.” 

The next passages we select are all capital 
specimens of the author’s irony, and cannot fail 
to amuse. 

* Indeed, throughout these volumes, there is 
an unpleasant feeling, that we travel with a 
man who would, in real life, make a very disa- 
ereeable companion. He cares not “a fig” (to 
use his own term at Brockville) for any body ; 
he is opinionative, conceited, eloquent. Then, I 
warrant, such a fuss about his place, and his 
baggage, and eternal jars with the chaimber- 
maids, one passage in reference to this last mat- 
ter has been already cited; but there is another 
so characteristic that it must not be omitted. 

“ It occurs at page 1420f his first volume. He 
is far away in the western part of the state of 
New York. “One day,” (this is evermore the 
prologue to his tales of distress.) “One day , 1 
was rather late for breakfast, and as there was 
no water in my jug, or pitches, as they call it, I 
set off post haste, half-shaved, haif dressed. and 
more than half-vexed, (i.e. in a great passion,) 
in quest of water, like a seaman on short allow- 
ance, hunting for a rivulet, on some unknown 
coast. I went up stairs and down stairs, and 
down stairs, and in the course of my researches 


into half-a-dozen different apartments, might 
have stumbled on some lady's chumber, as the 
song says, which considering the plight Iwas in, 
would have been awkward enough.” Now, on 
behalf of that very respectable class of females, 
the chambermaids of the western part of the 
State of New York, we have a word to say. 
rom the antecedent description, it would seem 
that the girl here aimed at, though not named, 
perlormed the duties of what is called “a maid 
of all work.’ Then it is evident, that Captain 
Hall was himself to blame, for lying in bed un- 
til she was called off to wait upon the breakfast 
table. 

“That he is rather indolent and aristocratic in 
his habits, he has obligingly informed us. Thus 
on a subsequent occasion, he says, with a pleas- 
ant wit, “there is certainly more satisfaction in 
taking one’s morning nap before setting out, 
than in rising with the stupid cocks, who have 
nothing else to do but crow,” and adds, “* We 
lay snvozing very snugly, to our good Jandla- 
dy’s infinite surprise.” But to return to the 
defence of the New York chambermaid. Cap- 
tain Hiall says he was* half-shaved.” How was 
this? without water? Scarcely. Why did he 
commence? Above all, why go over the house 
in a condition to offend any female he might 
meet? Why not put on his clothes? But for his 
own comparative sluggishness, Captain Hall 
would probably have found in these chambers, 
ladies, he knew not, and he cared not whom. 
The English gentleman will scarcely believe 
without recerring to the volume, that we are se- 
rious, in’ stating that this disgusting trash is to 
be found in it. 

* The truth, as usual, is to be gathered from 
atiending to the context. The maid referred to, 
was probably such a one as he describes at page 
121 of the same volume, “a pretty young wo- 
man, apparently the daughter of the master of 
the house.” At the next page but one, and 
whilst in the same region of country, he says, 
* By the way of Jce; this great luxury wefound 
every where in profusion, even in the coflages ; 
and an ice-pit near the house, appears to be a 
matter of course. The mischicf is, that one 
is tempted to drink too much water, and 
this to a stranger, entering a limestone country, 
is not a harmless indulgence by any means.” 
Thus, then, the whole matter is explained. 
The poor girl put in his room, over night, as 
much of the liquid as she had found sufficient 
fur any former traveller ; but the Captain, allur- 
ed by its coolness, guzzles away all night at the 
limestone water, and no, wonder he was not 
ready, betimes, for his breakfast. This expla- 
nation is due to a young woman who has been 
slandered behind her back, in a strange coun- 
try. Did Captain Hall suppose, that this “ pret- 
ty young woman, apparently the daughter of 
the master of the house,” was to jog him by the 
shoulder, * Do you want more water?” Would 
it have been becoming en her part! Nay, the 
girl was perfectly right, in even keeping out of 
the way of this thirsty soul, when, according to 
his own showing, his appearance would have 
shocked a modest female. Here, then, we find 
a gentleman, going about the rooms of a house, 
expecting every moment to meet females, and 
conscious that his person was indecently exposed. 
Yet this refined personage is perpetually hinting 
that he has soine odious disclosures to make 
about what he saw in America. ‘I might easi- 
ly describe in what the difference consists, be- 
tween American and European manners. But 
there is always, I think, more or less, @ breach 
of confidence im such descriptions, however gen- 
erally, or however delicately expressed.” 

We had prepared a summary of the balance 
of this pleasant review, but the length of our ex- 
tracts preclude their insertion. Captain Hall's 
book has been already sufficiently discussed on 
this side the Atlantic, and the man’s puerile 
nonsence is very wellunderstood. We question 
very much ifhe has any character to lose—and 
so having worn out his welcome here, we do 
hope he will now be suffered to sink to his orig- 


inal nothingness. 


> 


NICHLOLAS. 

The following account of the private habits 
of the Emperor Nicholas, appears in the Court 
Journal, to which it has been supplied by an 
English gentleman just returned from Russia ; 


—* It may be stated that the Emperor Nicholas 
is the most regular monarch in Europe. The 
following is the manner in which he apportions 
his day. He rises invariably at half past five, 
when hé takes a cup of coffee, and devotes three 
hours to looking over petitions, or such docu- 
ments, military or civil, as may require the Impe- 
rial signature ; which indeed consists of all the 
judgments of the different courts of Justice (ex- 
cepting for minor affairs,) and all reports from 
the commandants, military and civil, through- 
out the Empire. About five minutes before 
eight the Emperor takes his breakfast, consist- 
ing of a cup of tea and a few rusks; and at 
eight his ministers are admitted, with whom he 
transacts business till ten, when he receives the 
foreign ministers. After this, should time per- 
mit, he makes his morning visit to the Empress, 
with whom he remains ten minutes or a quar- 
ter of an hour; and at eleven he mounts his 
horse, and proceeds to the Champs de Mars, a 
short distance from the Palace, and adjoining 
the Summer Gardens, sufficiently large to re- 
view ninety thousand troops, where he reviews 
one, two, or more regiments, most frequently 
giving the word of command himself. The re- 
View, or inspection, generally lasts till one, 
Should the weather be unfavorable, the review 
takes place in the Imperial Manege, a building 
constructed for that purpose, nearly adjoining 
the palace, capacious enough to manauvre 
twelve hundred cavalry. His majesty then re- 
turns to the palace, and again attends to busi- 
ness till three, giving audience on state affairs-; 
at whichtime hedines with his fumily, to whom 
he is most affectionately attached. At dinner 
his majesty is extremely abstemious, taking 
very little wine.—He devotes the greater part of 
all the afternoon in instructing his son, the 
Grand Duke, or in riding out with the Empress 
in an open carriage, attended only by two ser- 
vants, dressed in the same simple uniform worn 
by the servants of every officer of the army, and 
visiting some of the public establishments, par- 
ticularly the Admiralty, the progress of which 
he appears to watch with great anxiety. At six 
he retires again to his cabinet, where he remains 
till nine, when he joins the Empress, who fre- 
quently has a socicte choisie in her apartments; 
here the Emperor sups and remains till twelve 
o’clock, at which hour le retires for the night.” 


Coneress at body was lit- 
tle Tumerous, but very contentious. Day after 
day was wasted on the most unimportant ques- 
tions. A member, one of those afflicted with 
the morbid rage of debate, of an ardent mind, 
prompt imagination, and copious flow of words, 
who heard with impatience any logic which was 
not his own, sitting near me on some occasion 
of trifling debate, asked me how I could sit in 
sileoce, hearing so much false reasoning, which 
a word should refiite? I observed to him, that 
to refute indeed was easy, but to silence impos- 
sible ; that in measures brought forward by my- 
self, | took the laboring oar, as was incumbent 
on me; but in general, I was willing to listen; 
that if every sound argument or objection was 
used by some one or other of the numerous d¢- 
baters, it was enough: If not, 1 thought it suffi- 
cient to suggest the omission, without going 
into a repetition of what had been already said 
by others; that this was a waste to the House, 
which could not be justified. And I believe, 
that if the members of deliberate bodies were 
to observe this course generally, they would do 
in a day, what takes them a week ; and its real- 
ly more questionable, than may at first be 
thought, whether Kuonaparte’s dumb legisla- 
ture, which said nothing, and did less, may not 
| be preferable to one which talks much, and 
does nothing. I served with General Wash- 
ington in the legislature of Virginia, before the 
revolution, and during it, with Dr. Franklin in 
Congress. I never heard cither of them speak 
| ten minutes at a time, nor to any but the main 

point, which was to decide the question, They 
laid their shoulders to the great points, knowing 
that the little ones would follow of themselves. 
If the present Congress errs in too much talking, 
how can it be otherwise, in a body to which the 
people send one hundred and fifty lawyers, 
whose trade it is, to question every thing, yield 
nothing, and talk by the hour? That one hun- 
dred and fifty lawyers should do business to- 
gether, ought not to be expected.—Jefferson’s 
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A Day in the Walnut Street Jail.—Favorably 
introduced to Mr. Deacon, the Keeper, and some 
of his assistants, we sallied forth in the early 
part of the week to pass a day in the Walnut 
Street Prison, agreeably to a promise umde our 
readers a short time since. ‘The first view on 
entering this extensive prison, discloses a large 
yard encircled by high walls, and the buildings 
in which the prisoners sleep, eat &c, This yard 
is lumbered up, and in fact almost filled with 
blocks of marble, at which from one to two hun- 
dred men, black and white, are sawing or look- 
ing on while their comrades work, ‘The men 
are all clothed alike, and present the appearance 
ofhealthy laborers who abstain from drink and 
over exertion of strength, or exposure to the ele- 
ments. Passing round the whole extent of the 
yard, scarcely a word was to be heard from any 
person except the Keepers, who appear to retain 
the prisoners under good government, so far as 
a government can be called good which cannot 
prevent the contact of the most hardened mur- 
derer and thief with the individuals yet young 
incrime. Having lately expressed in the strong- 
est terms our unqualified horror at this hetero- 
geneous mixture, we must leave the subject to 
those whose stations and time qualify them for 
proposing and instituting a remedy. Stepping 
into the office of the Keeper who has charge of 
the great bulk of the prisoners, we found him 
busily employed in giving out the summer 
clothing to the wicked looking wretches who 
came in succession for a supply. While this 
Operation was going on, we had an opportunity 
of inspecting the books of entry, containing the 
descriptions of the inmates, their several marks, 
sears, height, &c. together with their crimes 
and terms of sentence. The changes were rung 
upon crimes of the following kinds—coining 
money, larceny, burglary, arson, horse-stealing, 
forgery, murder in the second degree, conspira- 
cy, manslaughter, passing counterfeit money, 
misdemeanor, bigamy, perjury, robbery &c.— 
The most common crime is larceny, the term of 
service for which is from three months to as 
many years. For manslaughter the period varies 
from 7 to 13 years, and even more; for passing 
counterfeit money, five yearg; misdemeanor 
five years; bigamy two years—certainly not 
long enough; robbery, seven, &c. &c. While 
looking over these records with a curious eye, 
who should present himself but John Purnell, 
a black, who with Thomas Collins, alias John 
Smith, a white man, were convicted for kidnap- 
ping, having carried off some children from this 
efty during the administration of Mayor Watson 
in 1827, and sold them into slavery in Mississip- 
pi. Purnell was then twenty-six years old, and 
was sentenced to forty-two years at hard labor! 
He has a long siege before him, though none 
too much, and if he lives to be sixty-eight, may 
come out to look again upon this bright world, a 
fair sample of what hard labor will do for man! 
His accomplice Collins, was put in for twenty- 
one years; we wish all men engaged in such 
business, whcther at home or on the coast of 
Africa, could be served with the sentence of 
these demons in human mould. 

The next longest sentence is that of Peter 
Williams, alias John Smith again, from Susque- 
hanna County, who is in for assault and battery 
with intent to murder ; his term is for thirty-four 
years! The Keeper called our attention tothe 
fact that Chester County sent the most horse- 
thieves; Bucks is next on the list; Lancaster 
third, and very few come for this crime from 
any other section of the state. 

The Keeper’s book presents numerous entries 
of “ Pardoned and discharged by the “—_ 


—Aimong these we could but remark the case 
of a man convicted of counterfeiting, pardoned 
by Governor Shulze. He was sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment, but was liberated after a 
term of two years only. We consider this par- 
doning power, exercised in the manner it some- 
timegis, as very dangerous to the public, and 
one which cannot fail to be greatly abused.— 
The prisoners find means to write to their 
friends, who use every exertion both fair and 
foul, to prejudice the mind of the Governor in 
their favor. He probably does not hear the 
other side of the question—in fact, it is manifest 
at once that he has not time to examine witness- 
es and sift the merits of the plausible arguments 
which are adduced. Inamoment of weakness, 
of hurry, or of indisposition, he signs a pardon 
to which he may also be induced by flattery or 
bribery—the convict is let out upon society with 
very loose ideas respecting the enforcement of 
the laws of the land, goes to his old practices, 
gives a great deal of trouble to the oilicers of the 
law, and expense to the county, and generally 
comes back in a short time. The tricks which 
prisoners practice in order to procure a pardon, 
are as various as their characters. Two cases 
with which we are familiar will illustrate this, 
In 1826 a young female was taken before alder- 
man Binns for larceny. She was to all appear- 
ance deaf and dumb—her vacant stare and to- 
tal inattention to every question asked her, con- 
vinced Mr. Binns that she was either deaf and 
dumb, or a first-rate actress of the character, and 
being unable to get trom her her name, he com- 
mitted her under the appellation of Mary Light- 
finger. In jailshe continued for many weeks 
to act her assumed character with admirable 
success—not a sign that she heard the loudest 
noise was visible in her fixed and vacant eye. 
The Keeper had remarked of deaf and dumb 
persons, that when seated at meals, if a knock 
were made on the table, the mutes always felt 
the vibration, and immediately had their atten- 
tion arrested. The same effect is produced by 
going behind a deaf and dumb person unseen, 
and stamping on the floor, These experiments 
were made with Mary Lightfinger, but they uni- 
versally failed of creating a single intimation 
that she felt the sound. ‘To crown the charac- 
ter of actress, her own mother was heard of and 
introduced to her. The parent’s first exclama- 
tion was, “ Why Sal, is that you!” The Keeper 
watched her eyes—the slightest possible scin- 
tillation of notice was observed in them, and 
then returned the same vacant stare. The 
mother insisted that her child could talk, and 
in order to test it, the Keeper took his patient to 
the solitary cells. Here she refused to speak 
for many weeks, but finally gave up and sent 
for the Keeper, to whom she confessed her im- 
posture. 

Another case was equally remarkable. A 
young convict feigned the palsy in his legs—he 
was to all appearance a perfect cripple. If rais- 
ed on his feet, he fell to the earth like a stone, 
and bewailed his pains and aches in outcries 
which disturbed the whole establishment. He 
oyeracted his character so much as to induce 
Mr. Deacon to make an experiment upon his 
disease, and he proved himself very able phys- 
ician, Coming suddenly upon George, he in- 
formed him he had discovered a certain cure for 
his complaint, and, as he appeared to suffer so 
much, was about trying his remedy immediate- 
ly. George expressed his thanks, and request- 
ed to know in what it consisted. Mr. D. replied 
that the light of the sun was supposed to be the 
main cause of the palsy, and he was about to 
shut him up in a dark, solitary cell, and endeav- 
or torid him of his pains, George thought this 
would be very cruel, and protested stoutly 


against the plan. He was not eloquent enough, ' 


however, to change the proposed treatment, and 
was carried, weeping and gnashing his teeth, to 
his “remedy.” He gradually became more 
quiet, and in three or four days sent for his 
physician, who contrived to delay his visit* for 
a weck, when he found George quite recovered! 
and willing to go to work, confessing that the 
darkness had acted like a charm! Though they 
both understood each other, they were too po- 
litie to allow it to be known, and George served 
out his time without a pardon, 

While, we were penning this article, we 
chanced upon the annexed paragraph, which is 
called “.4 good idea.—The repetition of crimes 
and robberies, and the roaming about of State 
Prison convicts, being the topics of conversa- 
tion, a gentleman, distinguished for the reach of 
his mind, observed the subject was of sufficient 
importance to engage the attention of the na- 
tion: and he suggested the expediency of ne- 
gotiating with Great Britain for the privilege of 
transporting our rogues to Botany Bay, and sen- 
ding an annual ship out to land them there. 
The project is worthy of consideration, and we 
should thus be effectually, permanently, and 
economically relieved from the depredations of 
the incorrigible desperadoes who infest our 
States.” Were we asked for an opinion on this 
subject, we should certainly agree that the pro- 
ject is a very desirable one, and the sooner it is 
carried into execution the better for this country. 
We see no use in putting rogues in a pen where 
they concert mischief and hatch crime, then 
turning them loose, hungry, poor, and without 
a character, except that of a jail-bird. Some 
measure of this kind appears absolutely indis- 
pensable to public safety. Twenty-four Gov- 
ernors and a President, each annually exercis- 
ing the pardoning power, inundate the country 
with rogues, till it is unsafe to sleep in one’s bed 
without a constable on each side. Mr. White 
was murdered in his sleep but the other night 
in Massachussetts, in cold blood, and in the 
southern states we hear every few weeks of a 
murder, It is useless to expect reformation 
from confinement for a certain number of years. 
The fact of the period being limited gives a cer- 
tainty of liberation, and they.come out harden- 
ed, and with no very kindly feelings towards 
the rest of mankind, whom they look upon as 
belonging to a different race, and as their joint 
persecutors. Transportation must be looked 
to, and must sooner or later be the resort of our 
Legislatures, if they consult the safety or peace 
of the public... 

In the Keeper’s books of most jails, the regis- 
ter of prisoners contains a description of their 
persons, so minute as to ve useful in case of es- 
cape or future committal. On entering the walls, 
they are stripped, and all the most prominent 
marks upon their outward man are committed 
to black and white. This register in Walnut 
Street we read through, and it certainly presents 
some curious particulars. Sailors, and frequent- 
ly ships’ passengers, amuse themselves by cov- 
ering their breasts with hieroglyphics, commem- 
orative of some event of their life, or emblemat- 
ic of something hoped for or anticipated with 
pleasure. This for a rogue is a very bad plan, 
as the marks made by India Ink tattooed into 
the skin, are almost indelible, and they serve as 
an index for life to a man whose profession 
compels him to have as many aliases as he com- 
mits crimes. We copied one description (al- 
most at random) ofa rogue who is confined for 
assaulting a female. His term of service is 
nearly expired, and it must serve as a caution 
to our female readers to avoid him when he gets 
out. His name it would hardly do to make 
public. “L.C., a white man, 26 years old, 
five’ feet six and a-half inches high, born in 8. 


county, N. J.; light complexion, light blue eyes 


and sandy hair; has a scar on the right breast by 


a cul; has several figures on the left arm with 
India Ink, and the figure 18 D, ET. Also the 
figure of a heart on the back of the left hand, 
and on the left arm the figure of a female with q 
parasol over her head! a spread eagle under the 
lady, and the letters D C by the side of the fig. 
ure, By profession as 


The above is ene only of a thousand, most of 
which are equally striking designations of the 
person. Some have depicte’| on their arms the 
figure of justice with as word and scales ; many 
have hope and an anehor ; one is described with 
a flower pot on his lefiarm, another with a tor. 
toise. A considerable number have the sign of 
the moon and seven stars, small birds, the ma- 
sonic arch, square and compass. Not a few 
have worked into their skin the figure of a fe 
male with a flag in one hand and a heart in the 
other; Adam and Eve in the garden; and a mer- 
maid is a great favorite; in short, there is no 
subject scarcely, which has not been brought in 
requisition. 

Those who are without these armorial bear. 
ings, are described with a scar on the right eye- 
brow, and a small one on the right cheek bone, 
or ascar on the breast from a stab. Others 
have lost the first or second joint ofa particular 
finger or toe, have their ears bored, &c. &e. so 
that these identifications, some of which scarce- 
ly any body is without, are made useful index- 
es for rogues, Their names, frequently assum- 
ed, are curious enough—-a Mr. Dennis Bulgrud- 
dery is now a tenant for arson. John Brown 
and John Smith are favorite names all over the 
world, Of the former there are eight now con- 
fined here, and six John Smiths, besides the 
aliases, 

The whole prison seems to be in good order. 
At the weaving, spinning and dying departments, 
there are sixty-five persons employed, and they 
turn out about 3000 yards of plaids in a week, 
The work done looks extremely well to our un- 
practised eye. These manufacturers are under 
charge ofa practical man. The shoe shops turn 
out considerable quantities of work for the Uni- 
ted States’ army, besides supplying brogues for 
the numerous prisoners, who now exceed five 
hundred. The rigid system employed by Mr. 
Deacon has enabled him to make the whole es- 
tablishment maintain itself, while, before he took 
the charge, it was an annual expense to the coun 
ties of about six thousand dollars, 

We saw the solitary cel! in which MeGarvey, 
the murderer of his wife, is incarcerated, and 
heard with pleasure that he has learned to read 
since his admission, seems quiet, and disposed 
to read good books. 

The womens’ apartments have now about six- 
ty-five prisoners, who are employed in carding, 
spinning, &c. &c. 

The food of the convicts is plain, but extreme- 
ly wholesome, consisting of coffee and bread for 
breakfast, soup and meat for dinner, with mush 
for supper. The bake-house and kitchen are of 
course on an extensive scale, and are attended 
principally by the prisoners. At one o’clock the 
bell was rung, and about four hundred healthy 
fellows made very short work at devouring an 
enormous bulk of provender. 


The afiernoon is passed at work very much 
as the morning. In the warmest weather an 
hrour’s “ nooning,” is allowed the laborers, in’ 
the same manner as praetised by farmers; ex- 
cepting this period, they are kept at work from 
sunrise to sunset the year round. To be sur- 
rounded by a set of desperadoes such as we 
have described, creates a feeling of insecurity in 
the mind at first sight; but a few hours are suf- 
ficient to divest one of his fears. The Keepers 
are entirely unprovided with defensive weapons, 
and feel themselves quite as secure as if they 
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were presiding over a school. Some of our citi- 
zens are of opinion that this jail ought to be 
removed out of town, but a strong argument in 
favor of its remaining, is to be found in the feel- 
ing of security which the ready access to help 
from the citizens presents, in case of mutiny. 
Perhaps equal security could be had by employ- 
ing centinels to. pace the walls; and if so, we 
certainly should vote for a removal. The lot 
on which the jail is located is extremely valua- 
ble, and the city would be much beautified by 
having it well built up with handsome public or 
private gdifives, 

Numerous escapes have been attempted and 
effected, since our memory of this establishment. 
‘The most recent was by a gang of cleven, who 
sawed their way out over the front entrance, 
and got clear off. Nine of them were retaken, 
from their advertised descriptions, and are now 
watched with increased vigilance, 

We have not exhausted our subject of A 
Day in Walnut Street Prison; but we are ex- 
tending our rambles in it, into columns devoted 
to other subjects.. However unimportant the 
foregoing particulars may appear, we can only 
say they are presented to the public just as they 
were to us, after a day devoted to the subject, 
and much of a second to copying them from our 
rough notes, Thus what has cost us perhaps 
more trouble than it is intrinsieally worth, may 
be hastily read over by individuals in ten min- 
utes, and will serve to shew the fact, that local 
articles are the most troublesome to procure, 
and if our subscribers please, are of the least 
value when obtained. Of this éhey are our judg- 
es, and jury, and we submit the case to their 
decision, “ confident,” as the lawyers say, “ of 
their impartiality and intelligence.” 


Confessions of an Old House.—I was sometime 
since invited to make one of a party who were 
about passing the night in a large old house in 
Water Street, in anticipation of a robbery, of 
which secret information had been obtained. 
Our company consisted of the occupant of the 
store, (for it had long lost most of the ¢harac- 
teristics of a dwelling) two of his friends and a 
constable. The roll was called at eight o’clock, 
and all were found on duty. Caution and still- 
ness were the watchwords, and our arms con- 
sisted of an old carbine, a swivel, and cutlasses 
which had been rusted on board a privateer 
some fifty years by-gone. I girded on a buck- 
ler made of an old cotton bag, and flourished 
iny weapon with as much satisfaction as a mi- 
litia man on his first training day does his corn- 
stalk or mullen. 

We were provided too, with eatables and 
drinkables, to keep up our spirits and our eye- 
lids. These we devoured with much gratifica- 
tion till our powers of deglutition refused further 
supply. Very soon after this it was discovered 
that no robbers were breaking in, and it was re- 
solved unanimously that there remained no ne- 
eessity for all of us to keep awake, and we 
agreed to watch by turns. My lot decided I 
was to be the third to enjoy repose, and when 
my turn came, I lay down on a bale of cotton, 
with my rusty weapon under my arm, prepared 
to forget the robbers, and gather strength for 
the combat when they appeared. The house 
and the street without, were hushed in silence— 
but sleep came not, and a restless uncomforta- 

’ bleness overtook me. In an interval of quiet, 
while my eyes were rivetted on the small bust 
which is not unfrequently to be found over the 
mantle of old houses, it seemed animated, and 
very soon began to discourse most eloquently 
after the following fashion, 

“The house in which you are now watching 
for robbers, and which is now converted to the 
ignoble purpose of a store, was in its day a 
grand and fashionable dwelling, second to none 


then in existence in Philadelphia. My first 
knowledge of it, as you may suppose, was after 
it was built—just before the painter made his 
appearance, myself and a brother in the back 
room, whom | have not seen for near a century, 
were brought from our father’s, the carver, and 
placed in the position in which you now find 
us. The next day I found myself besmeared 
all over with white paint and oil, My first 
impression was that I had already grown to 
man’s estate, and that a barber had been ordered 
to shave me, but I very soon found he was lath- 
ering all the boards in the room in the same 
manner, and that the soap he had’ put upon me 
was not to be removed. I was considertd then 
a very comely bust, but time and successive 
latherings have entirely altered my features, and 
I begin to feel all the infirmities of age; the 
worms are already at work upon my vitals, and 
I feel as if this would probably be the last time 
I shall relate the history of my life; I shall 
therefore be as minute as possible, and ask a 
favor that you will communicate my history to 
the public. After the painter, the glazier, and 
all the mechanics had performed their various 
occupations, the house was scrubbed from top 
to bottom, and so deluged with water that I 
expected to have taken my death from the 
dampness. The next day boxes, trunks, and 
chairs began to pour in, and I learned for the 
first time that my daily companions were to be 
the femily of Mr. R. W. one of the wealthiest 
and most influential merchants of the colony. 
The house was soon put in order, the floor san- 
ded, for carpets were then scarcely talked about, 
and my friends set in for living. I passed a pe- 
riod of about five years very delightfully to my- 
self, and in the society of the most refined and 
polished people of the day. Mrs, W. gave par- 
ties; all the company came at three o'clock to 
tea, and left at eight in the evening. The la- 
dies brought their work, or assisted the family 
in quilting, or making up clothes for the chil- 
dren, while the gentlemen smoked in the other 
room or talked about merchandize and Eng- 
lisn politics in the corner. I congratulated my- 
self on my quiet course of life, and looked tor 
no greater happiness thanI then enjoyed. But 
my congratulations were of short continuance. 
I had observed for some weeks an unusual look 
of care and anxiety on the brow of my lady, 
and her husband never made his appearance.— 
The children were only allowed to talk in whis- 
pers, and one Sunday morning I observed the 
house was kept dark, the windows bowed, and 
scarcely a sound disturbed the serenity of the 
scene. Next day a coffin was placed just to my 
right on some chairs prepared for the purpose, 
and I was shocked to see the pallid features of 
my master. The company assembled, the coffin 
was screwed down and carried out, and for 
three months I heard nothing but the voice of 
woe or the whispers of condolence. This state 
of things could not continue forever. My lady 
removed to a small dwelling, and a bill was put 
on the house with the ominous words “To Let.” 
For a long period I was kept entirely in the 
dark, and of course time hung heavy on my 
hands. One day, however, a bouncing dame 
came to view the premises,in company with a 
young gentleman, who, I shrewdly guessed from 
what passed between them, was soon to lead 
her to the altar. In this I was not mistaken, 
for very soon the windows were thrown open, 
the painter gave me another soaping, and | 
found myself surrounded by the gay accompa- 
niments of a wedding party. My new tenant 
was a dashing Englishman fresh from Birming- 
ham, who had married a great heiress, and truly 
she ought to have had a large fortune to have 
supported the magnificent style in which they 
lived. She had her piano, hewever a novelty 
in those days; and J found in its tones a delight- 


ful contrast to the noise of children, and the dark- 
ness in which I had lately been involved. How 
long they continued their residence in the house 
it is impossible for me to say, as I never could 
count the days or distinguish the night from 
the morning. A pair of silver sconces were 
screwed up just under my nose, and burned 
with such splendor, sometimes all night, that I 
eame near dying with the effluvia, and lost all 
reckoning of time. One evening after a dance, 
in which the heiress had displayed more than 
her usual grace and expense, her husband in- 
formed her when they were alone, that he had 
failed, and they must sail for England in the 
morning to avoid his creditors. The whole 
night was passed in packing up, and | could dis- 
tinctly count eight hundred guineas which were 
drawn one by one from a secret drawer near 
me, and packed up with some dirty linen in an 
old trunk. After their departure, an auction 
was made of the remaining furniture, and I 
was again left to silence and gloom for a long 
period, 

“My next occupants were sober people; and 
the husband was a hatter in high repute. By 
him this room was turned into a shop, the fami- 
ly occupying the back. I now had a better op- 
portunity of seeing the world; the shop was 
much frequented and the resort of the gay young 
men of that day, who came to buy their cocked 
hats, and to have them new louped and brushed. 
I made many observations on character during 
this period, which must have lasted «bout fif- 
teen years, when the house was sold te a mer- 
chant named J. D. and my premises were trans- 
formed from a hatter’s board and counter into a 
neat counting house, with the needful parapher- 
nalia of desks and clerks, I did not fail to ob- 
serve that the merchant was extrersely anxious 
about the fate of several of his ships,and from 
several conyersations which I overheard, I gain- 
ed the information that the American Colonies 
were about declaring their Independence, and 
throwing off the yoke of their bondage. The 
merchant was ruined by the war which succeed- 
ed, and [ was again left in total darkness for 
many years, till a lady who took borders rented 
the establishment. I was now surrounded by 
sea captains and mates, and began to feel as if 
my life was destined to be passed in their jo- 
vial company. In ’98 the yellow fever broke 
out in our vicinity ,and fifteen of my inmates 
took the disease. Three of them died under 
my notice, and I had a good opportunity to stu- 
dy the character of the disease and the meek- 
ness of mortality. The horrors of this season 
of disease it would take me too much time to 
describe, and I pass it over as too harrowing for 
description. From this period, these premises 
began to feel the pressure of change of fashion. 
Every body who could afford it moved further 
west, and the beautiful floor which had been so 
often scrubbed and dusted by the nice ladies,was 
soon covered with molasses, and dirtied by the 
various etceteras of a grocer’s shop. Of the 
tenants who have successively followed each 
other about, three out of four have removed 
from necessity, because they could no longer pay 
the rent. I shall describe the characters of only 
afew whose history is most remarkable.” 

How long my image would have continued his 
confessions it is impossible for me to say, for 
just at this moment I was alarmed, as I thought, 
by the robbers, and waking up in great conster- 
nation, laid hold of my trusty weapon, rushed 
to the door, and attacked—not the expected 
thief, but the porter who had come at daylight 
to open the store, 


Rising in the World.—The case of the late 
Jupce Top, of Bedford, in this state, was re- 
markable in many respects—but particularly as 


furnishing an instance of what industry and per- 


severance may do towards elevating a friendless 
young man in the world. He commenced his 
career in Bedford, when young, under circum- 
stances peculiarly discouraging, and in a coun- 
try town, where merit isnot always cheered on 
to new exertion by public approbation. He was 
friendless, poor, and had to contend against a 
host of successful practitioners. Yet the mind 
which burned within him was not to be smoth- 
ered, even by the mountains of difficulty which 
pressed upon it, He pushed on, silently, but 
surely, and by degrees emerged into the broad 
sunshine of approbation. His merit was of too 
sterling a character to be concealed. Public 
honors came thick upon him; and he who had 
arrived in Bedford, seek ng his fortune, with no 
friend to look to for advice in difficulty, or sym- 
pathy in distress, found himself elevated to the 
bench—one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. 


Another way to cure a Drunkard.—The fol- 
lowing circumstance which came under our 
own observation, will perhaps convey a hint to 
some distressed relative similarly afflicted. A 
Mr. H. had a lovely daughter who was courted 
and married, very much to the satisfaction of all 
parties, to a gentleman of the name of W——. 
Not long after the wedding he discovered a pro- 
pensity to drink, and finally spent all his for- 
tune, and became the constant hanger-on of a 
tavern, where he would beg or borrow money 
enough of any stranger to make a beast of him- 
self. In this state he was frequently taken up 
in the streets perfectly deranged. His father 
seeing it was impossible to reform him by ad- 
vice, requested the tavern keeper to give him as 
much brandy as he would drink, adding that 
the sooner he killed himself the better for all 
parties. Our sot soon found a difference in his 
supplies, and being surprised at the liberality of 
the landlord, inquired how it was that he gave 
him so much credit, The vender of liquors 
was impudent enough to repeat the speech of 
the father, and was the means of reforming the 
son entirely. He was so offended at the idea of 
his wife’s friends wishing him dead, that he took 
the good resolution of abstaining from liquor 
forever. He is now an industrious man and 
good husband. 


We do not wonder at some people who re- 
fuse to put faith in physicians, We once were 
preseit when a boy ran a fish-hook into the 
fleshy patt of his thumb, which of course gave 
him great pain. Several physicians tried their 
skill in extracting the barbed point without suc- 
cess, when an old woman who was consulted, a- 
greed to perform the operation in a minute. This 
she did according to agreement. She simply cut 
away the fishing line from the hook, and the iron 
came away by the opposite end as casily as pos- 
sible. Among the current events of the week 
which are going the rounds, we find it stated 
that a jeweller in Providence, R. I. some days 
since, being engaged in his business, a sharp 
and fine piece of steel flew into his eye, and 
there lodged, subjecting him to the most acute 
pains. He made application to several medical 
men, none of whom, considering the delicate 
nature of the eyeball, dared venture an opera- 
tion; when another jeweller, fortunately think- 
ing of the loadstone, placed it to the sufferer’s 
eye, an? drew out the steel without injury.— 
Now that several medical men should have fail- 
ed to think of this simple method is not at all 
surprising. If you will examine into the daily 
habits of physicians, their minds will be found 
to be occupied very little about their profession, 
and they are as liable to be taken unawares, 
and rather more so than old women and jew- 


ellers. 
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The third volume of Messrs. Carey & Lea® 
AMERICANA, has just been is- 
sued fromthe press. , Like the two preceding 
volumes, it is got up in the most beautiful style 
of Philadelphia typography, and contains up- 
wards of six hundred pages. We have had time 
to look over but tew of the articles, but have 
been particularly pleased with such as we ex- 
amined. There isa pleasant manner in some 
of them, different from, and generally more at- 
tractive than those of the preceding volumes.— 
The a-cicles on Corsets, Cookery, and Coterie, 
will be read with gratification by the very large 
circle of subscribers among whom the publica- 
tion circulates. We sclect fur the amusement of 
our readers this week, the article entitled 
CONVERSATION. 

With all civilized nations, agreeable conver- 
sation has been considered as one of the mos- 
important productions and promoters of sot 
cial intercourse. "The standard of good eo..- 
versation must be different in different ages- 
countries, individuals, and even sects. A so, 
ber Quaker’s idea of good conversation is 
probably very unlike what a gay man of the 
world would term such. ‘The monotonous 
life which is led in Asia midisposes the natives 
to the quick interchange of thought, and makes 
them patient listeners to long narrations, or 
the endless creations of a fertile Imagination: 
while the diversions and rapid changes of life 
in Paris, afford a vast stock of subjects, so that 
a ready converser may touch on twenty dit- 
ferent topies in tie course of five minutes.— 
When Liebnitz returned from a learned din- 
ner, and said he had been entertained with 
fine conversation, he meant something very 
different from what an officer in the London 
horse-guards would designate by this phrase. 
In the same way, the conversation must al- 
ways bear the impress of the age. A con- 
versation at the frivolous courts of Louis 
XIV and XV, or in the dissolute cirele of 
Charles HU, tiust have had a different charac- 
ter from that wiich prevails at present in the 
courts of Versailles and St. James. Notwith- 
standing the numerous varieties of charac- 
ter which conversation assumes under differ- 
ent circumstinces, there are certain general 
rules, which ought to be followed, wherever 
it takes place, according to the meaning given 
to itamong the civilized nations of the West. 
Our rules would not indeed be applicable to 
soine nations; e. g. the Chiuese, among whom 
the better classes are suid to converse often 
by alternate improvisation. Conversation is 
an art which must be learned like every 
other; and, as is the case in other arf’, there 
are individiials and whole nations who have 
peculiar talents for it. Yet, as it is the prac- 
tice by every accomplished man it is the duty 
ofevery such man to perfect himselfin it as 
much as possible. It is, however, as in the 
case of every art, much easier to say what 
should be avoided, than what is to be done.— 
A friend of ours whose servants were method- 
ists, gave tlem leave to invite a party of their 
friends, Wiich they did. Males and females 
of their sect came, but seated themselves 
apart from eaciu other. Not a word was 
spoken, At last, recourse was had to the 
Bible. Who of us has not witnessed the re- 
verse of tiis!—some noisy company, where 
every one spoke, and no one could distinguish 
even his own voice. These are the two ex- 
tremes of unskilfulness in conversation. The 
intermediate shades we need not describe.— 
The object of conversation is to afford enter- 
tainment or agreeable information; and one 
of its first rules is to allow every body to con- 
tribute lisshare ; at the same time we should 
not be entertained passively, but to exert our- 
selves for the gratification of the company. 
Egotism is the very bane of conversation, the 
purpose of which is not to please ourselves, 
nor to obtain admiration, but to please others. 
We must carefully avoid tediousness in nar- 
ration, and any display of self-conceit. We 


connot, however, «ssent to the rule of the} Casile.of Cardross, on the Firth of Clyde, | 


venerable Franklin, never to contradict in| 
company, nor even correct faults, if wrongly 
stated, because ditierence of opinion is the | 
soul of conversation. ‘To adapt yourself to | 
the company, and your conversation to your 
talents and information, is another rule; as, 

also, to keep the conversation flowing; to! 
seize upon points which can turn it into new) 
channels ; and, above all not to talk about the | 
weather. The English and Americans talk 

more about this subject than any other nation, | 
Perhaps this may be partly owimg to their! 
variable climate. If yousee that your hear-! 
ers understand already all you are going to! 
say, proceed to someting else. If you re- 
late an anecdote, be quick: avoid episodes, 
and oblige others to support you: don’t laugh 
at your own wit—it takes away all the point. | 
Nothing is more disagreeable than a speek- 
er’s laugh outlasting his joke. Good sense | 
and good feeling should guide in the selec- | 
tion of topics for conversation, and prevent | 
you from touching subjects unpleasant to, 
your companions. Conversation, moreover, | 
is not a parliamentary debate ; and, if the de-| 
monstration of what you have said becomes 

tedious, let it go. When yon are inclined to | 
complain of a dull conversatien, remember | 
that two are necessary fora lively exchange | 
of ideas, and consider whether you were not 

the party in fault. This complaint of tedious- | 
ness is too often made by ladies, who forget 
that it is their duty to contribute to the con- 
versation. ‘The natural tact and politeness | 
of the French, founded on a humane feeling, 
have made thei distinguished above all other 
nations for sparkling, fluent, animated and 
delightful conversation. Rosseau justly re- 
marks, that ** the tone of good conversation is | 
neither dull nor frivolous. It is fluent and 
natural; sensible without being pedantic ; 
cheerful without being boisterous: elegant, | 
without being affected ; polite, without being | 
insipid, and jocose without being equivocal. | 
It deals not in dissertations nor epiyrams; | 
conforms to the demands of good taste, with- | 
out being bound by rule ; unites wit and rea-! 
soi, satire and compliment, without depart-| 
ing trom the rules of pure morality, and ol- 
lows all to speak on subjects they understand. 
Each one expresses his opinion, end supports 
it inas few words as possible ; and no one at- 
tacks that of another with warmth, or upholds 
his own with obstinacy. All impart inform- 
ation aud all are entertained.” The middle 
of the last century, When the most polite and 
refined circles coileeted around ladies of pol- 
ished minds and graceful manners, such as 
L’Espinasse, Du Deffand and Geoffrin (q. 
(to the last of whom we are indebted for an 
excellent treatise on cenversation,) may be 
justly regarded as the flourishing period of 
refined society in France. Though the art 
of conversation can be learned imperfectly 
from books, yet these sources of information 
are not to be despised. Diderot and madame 
de Stael have given us at once rules and ex- 
amples for delightfiul conversation. We will 
therefore willingly take the French as our 
masters inthis art. Goldoni, in his comedy 
called the Coffee-House, has characterized the 
different nations gf Europe by the nature of 
their conversations. Jt is surprising that the 
Western nations have never been sensible 
how important it is to instruct children in the 
artofr agreeable narration. <A large part of 
their time in schools is spent in acquiring fa- 
cility in written composition; and yet have we 
not occasion to relate an hundred times where 
we have occasion to write once? If we look 
around us, huw few persons do we see who 
know how to relate, properly, any thirte of 
length! Among the Asiatics, the art of re- 
lating is in high estimation, and properly 
taught. We ought to imitate them in this 
respect. 


| 


From Scow’s History of Scotland. 
Bruce seemed only to wait for the final 
deliverance of his country to close his hero- 
ic career. He had retired, probably for the 
purpose of enjoying a milder climate, to his 


near Dumbarton. Here he lived in princely 
retirement, and, entertaining the nobles with 
rude hospitality, relieved by liberal doles of 


| 


‘vod the distresses of the poor. Nautical af: | 


tiirs seenr to have engaged his attention very 


much, and he built vessels, with which he oft | 


ten went on the adjacent Firth. 


He practis- | 


ed falconry, being unable to sustain the ta- | 


tigue of hunting. We may add, for every 


thing is interesting where Robert Bruce is ; 


the subject, that he kept a lion, and a fool 
named Patrick, as reguler parts of his estab- 
lishment. Meantime his disease (2 species 
of leprosy, as we have already said, which 
had its origin in the hardships and privations 
which he had sustained for so many years,) 
gained ground upon his remaining strength, 
When he found his end draw nigh, that 
great King suinmoned his Barons and Peers 
around him, and aflectionately recommended 
his son to their care; then singling out the 
good Lord James of Douglas, fondly entrea- 
ted him, as his old friend and his companion 
in arms, to cause the heart to be teken from 
his body after death, conjuring him to take 
the charge of transporting it to Palestine, 
in redemption of a vow which he had made 
to go in person thither, When he was disen- 
tangled of the cares brought on him by the 
Enelish wars. Now the hour is come, he 
said, ‘Tf cannot avail myself of the opportuni- 
ty, but must send my heart thither in place of 
iny body; anda better Knight than you, my 
dear tried friend and comrade, to execute 
such a commission, the world holds not.’ All 
who were present wept bitterly around the 
bed, when the King, with almost his dying 
words, bequeathed this melancholy task to his 
best beloved follower and champion. On the 
7th of June, 1820, died Robert Bruce, at the 
aliost premature age of fifty five. He was 
buried at Dunfermline, where his tomb was 
opened in our time, and his relics again inter- 
red amid all the feelings of awe and admira- 


‘tion which such a sight tended naturally to 


inspire. 

Remarkable in many things, there was 
this almost peculiar to Robert Bruce, that his 
lite was divided into three distinct parts; 
which could scarcely be considered as belong- 
ing to the same individual. His youth was 
thoughtless, hasty, and fickle, and from the 
moment he began to appear in public life, 
until the slaughter of Red Comyn, and his 
final assumption of the Crown, he appeared 
to have entertained no certain purpose be- 
yond that of shiftmg—like the other Barons 
around him, ready, like them, to enter into 
hasty plans for the liberation of Scotland from 
the English yoke, but equally prompt to sub- 
mit to the overwhelming power cf Edward. 
Again in a short but very active period of his 
life, he displayed the utmost steadiness, firm- 
ness, and constancy; sustaining, with unaba- 
ted patience and determination, the loss of 
battles, the death of friends, the disappoint- 
inent of hopes, and an uninterrupted series of 
disasters, on which scarce a ray of hope ap- 
peared to brighten. This term of' sufferine 
extended from the field of Methven Wood till 
his return to Scotland from the island of Rach- 
in, after which time his career, whenever he 
was himself personally engaged, was almost 
uniformly successful, even till he obtained the 
object of his wishes—the secure possession of 
an independent throne. 

When these things are considered, we 
shall find reason to conclude that the misfor- 
tunes of the second, or suffering period of 
Bruce’s life, had taught him lessons of con- 
stancy, of prudence, and of moderation, which 
were unknown tohis early years, ang tamed 
the hot and impetuous fire which his teniper, 
like that of his brother Edward, naturally pos- 
sessed. He never permitted the injuries of 
Edward I. (although three brothers had been 
cruelly executed by that monarch’s orders,) to 
provoke him to measures of retaliation; and 
his generous conduct towards the prisoners 
at Bannockburn, as well as elsewhere, reflects 
honor on his sagacity and humanity. 


appetite. 


From the Vermont American. 
THE BEGGAR. 


A few weeks since a mendicant appeared ijn 
our village, pale and emaciated, and convulsed 
with spasmodic affections, brought on, to all ap- 
pearance, by an irritation of wounds received in 
the battles of cour independence. The many 
deep sears with which his skull and breast and 
arms were disfigured, evinced that the tragedy 
ofthe revolution had been to him no bloodless 
drama. Heasked not tor the neans to pamper 
His face bespoke him an honest and 
a femperate mun. Ite begged only tor humani- 
ty’ssake,a pittance to support nature till he 
could reach his few surviving friends, further 
north. It was an affecting sight to see am old 
man—a veteran of that sacred war, (in which he 
had lost three sons.) begging ‘an alms to aid him 
on to the spot, where, in a wretched hovel which 
he could call his own, he might put up his last 
prayer for his ungrateiul country, cover his face 
with his tattered mantle, and die. 


And thou hast seen, thou say’st, old man, 
The Lion in his ire; 

When trom his strain’d and blood-shot eve 
Flash’d out vindictive fire. ‘ 


And thou bast heard, old man, thou say’st, 
The terror of his roar, 

That echoed mid our mountain rocks, 
And rang along our shore. 

And thou hast stood unblenchingly 
His grisly front before— 

When carnage waved her dripping wing, 
And drench’d the earth with gore, 


God help thee, father, fer the world 
Is pitiless and coid— 

It sheltereth not the shelterless, 
Revercth not the old 


Ay, it can gaze upon the front 
That battle’s stamp hath sealed ; 
And leave unfill’d the wither’d hand, 
Too weak the blade to wield. 


Why left they not thy welt*ring corse 
On Bunker’s smoking steep— 

When thro’ thy brow the death-shot plough’d 
That furrow broad and deep? 


Or why on Yorktown s crimson plain 
Didst thou not yield thy breath? 

Far better had that bloody sleep 
Been the long sleep oideath. 


Then had’st thou bled as Warren bled, 
And as Montgomery died ; 

Thy name been chronicled among 
The heroes of our pride. 


God give thee, father, words to bey— 
Choking with shame—thy food; 
‘hose sears proclaim thy country’s weal- 
Those rags,—her gratitude. 


‘THE SACRIFICE. 

The morning sun rose bright and clear, 
On Abraham's tent it gaily shone, 
And all was bright and cheerful there, 

All, save the patriarch’s heart alone. 


When God’s command arose to mind, 
It forced intg his eyes a tear; 

Although his soul was all resign’d, 
Yet nature fondly linger’d there. 


The simple morning feast was spread, 
And Sarah at the banquet smil’d; 
Joy o’er her face its lustre shed, 
For near her sat her only child. 


The charm that pleas’d a monarch’s eye, 
Upon her cheek had lost its trace: 
His highly augur’d destiny 
Was written on his heavenly face. 


The groaning father turn’d away, 

And walk’d the inner tent apart; 
He felt his fortitude decay, 

While nature whisper’d in his heart, 


O! must this son, to whom was giv’n 
The blessing of the promis’d land. 
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Heir to the choisest gifts of heaven, 
Be slain by a fond father’s hand ; 


This son for whom the eldest born 
Was sent an outcast from his home, 
And in some wilderness forlorn, 
A savage exile doom'd to roam? 


“But shall a feeble worm rebel, 

And murmur at his father’s rod, 
Shall he be backward to fulfil 

The known and certain will of God? 


Arise my son, the cruct fill, 

And store the scrip with due supplies, 
For we must seek Moriah’s hill 

And offer there a sacrifice, 

The mother rais’d a speaking eye, 

And alla mother’s soul was there, 
She fear’d the desert drear and dry, 

She fear’d the savage lurking there. 


Abraham beheld and made reply, 

On him trom whom our blessings flow, 
My sister, we by faith rely, 

*Tis God's command, and we must go. 


The duteous son in haste obey"d, 
The scrip was filled, the mules prepar’d, 
And with the third day’s twilight shade, 
Moriah’s lofty hill appear’d. 


The servants all at distance wait, 
Alone ascends the son and sire, 
The wood on [saae’s shoulder plac’d, 

The wood to build his funeral! fire. 


When on the mountain's brow they stood, 
With curious wonder Isaac eries, 

My father, lo! the tire and woud, 
But where's the for sacrifice? 


The holy spirit stay“d his mind, 

While Abraham answer’d low and calm, 
With steady voice and look serene, 

God wiil himself provide the Lamb. 


No passion sway’d the father’s mind, 
He felt a calm, a death-like chill, 
His soul was chaste and all resien’d, 
He meekly bow'd though shudder'd still. 
But lo! the father bound his son, 
And laid hint on the funeial pile, 
And ihen streteh’d forth his trembling hand 
And took the knife to slay his child. 


While Abraham rais‘d the blade full high, 
To execute his God's command, 

An Angel's voice, as from the sky, 
Cried, Abraham, spare thy only son. 


But let no pen, profane like mine, 
On earthly things too rashly dare, 
Turn to the Book ef books divine, 
And read the precious promise there. 


Ages on ages roll’d away, 

And the appcinted moment came, 
When on the mountain Calvary, 

God did himself provide the Lamb. 


Good old parson Roberts, formerly of . 
had sometimes the presumption to preach 
without notes, and being a dull man, his spirit, 
which he, however, mistook for a very differ- 
ent one, did not always supply him with mat- 
ter. On one of these occasions he put his 
tongue out for the space of several ininutes, 
tothe great wonderment of all the congrewa- 
tion. 
vice, what in the world made him run his 
tongue out so, he replied, why to be honest, 
sir, I had nothing else to put out. 


In every country but this, the husbondman 
rears his house in some sheltered spot, and 
surrounds it with trees, which, while they af- 
ford shelter, will at the same time add to his 
pleasures and profits. With us it is the re- 
verse. We perch a house on a barren hill 
top, overlooking the rich valley, and cut down 
every tree that can hide the prospect—pros- 

ct seems a better thing than profit. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE ANCHORET. 
A LEGEND OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


It was midnight, not a breath of air rutiled the 
transparent waters of Lake George, on whose 
calm bosom the many stars flas!:ed like ocean- 
diamonds, when a small skiff, guided by one 
nan, slowly approached the ro: ky shore where 
the British army lay encamped. The boat 
attracted the attention of two sentinels who 
were stationed at a short distance from the 
beach, and they both simultaneously exclaim- 
ed in a low tone, “'The anchoret! hist! there 
he comes.” Ina moment the wheeled 
around and sped trom the shore with the ve- 
locity of an arrow. “ By the night-cap of 
King George,” said one of the men, “ this is 
a mysterious affair. How could he have 
heard us ?” Aye,”’—retorted his compan- 
ion, with a significant shrug of his shoulders 
—‘“‘and then he is seldom seen except at 
night.” Many were the conjectures made 
by them relative to the strange being. He 
had been seen at different times by numbers 
of thg soldiers, and his singular and lonely ap- 


| pearance, excited their curiosity to the hig!i- 


est pitch. Suspicions began at length to be 
entertained that he was a spy in the employ- 
ment of the French; and measures were ac- 
cordingly adopted for his apprehension. On 
the following morning the strange man was 
seen by a scout, while mooring his skiff under 
a projecting rock. His motions were watch- 
ed by the soldier in breathless silence. Clam- 
bering up the crags with astonishing agility, 
he proceeded at a rapid pace along the bold 
shore of the lake, followed at a distance by his 
unseen spy, until he reached a rude log cabin 
situated on the brink ofa fearful precipice, 
which commanded a noble view of the water 
scenery beneath. After pausing a moment, 
he entered and closed the bark door. The 
soldier scanned the surrounding objects, and 
retraced his steps. He reported his discovery 
to his Colonel, who immediately ordered a 
smali detachment consisting of a Lieutenant 
and seven or eiglit privates, to repair forth- 
with to the cabin, and bring its inmate into 
the camp. “Old Grey-Beard has chosen a 
singular location for his pelace,” said the 
Lieutenant—a man who was loathed alike by 
his equals and interiors, over whose early 
life was drawn the dark veil of mingled crime 
and mystery—as they slowly wound their 
way up the cragey height, “but if he makes 
the least resistance, we will tumble him and 
his air castle into the leke.” “IT would rath- 
er take a loving hug with some one else,” re- 
plied the guide, “for he scaled those rocky 
battlements like a ‘tiger seeking his 
The conversation was continued until they 
arrived within a short distance of the hut.— 
Silence was then commanded, and they sur- 
rounded the humble abode without discovery 
or molestation. The Lieutenant tapped loud- 
ly upon the closed entrance, and in a moment 
it was opened by the object of their search. 
Grief had stamped his signet upon his brow, 
and the mildew wing of Time had done its 
work of woe, though the unsubdued fire of 
his eye, formed a singular contrast with his 
bleached locks. Calmly surveying the armed 
group before him, with a look of defiance and 
sarcasm, hiseye at length rested upon the 
Lieuteuant,—and it seemed as if the silent 


p : misery and sleeping vengeance of years Hash- 
Being asked by his Deacon, after ser- | 


ed forth in that elanee. The withering leok 
was not observed by the officer, and the party 
stood before the singular being with mingled 
emotions of curiosity and awe. ‘ May I in- 
quire your reasons for disturbing a sad and 
lonely being,” said the recluse, “* whose foot is 
upon the grave, and who has sought refuge in 
this wilderness from the deception and folly 
of a world composed of kiaves and fools?” 
The Lieutenant stammered out a few words 
in explanation of the objects of their visit. A 
slight shade came over the countenance of 
the old man, when they invimated that his 


cabin would be searched—but it was only for | 


a moment. He requested permissien to fin- 
ish his coarse repast, before they disturbed 
his rude apartment, which was granted. On 
being questioned as to the cause of his seclu- 
sion, he replied with bitter melancholy : “ Ask 
yon lone and lightning-scathed oak, bearing 
its branches and barkless trunk to the fearful 
sweep of the tempest, for the cause of its 
desolation:—ask the wave, that wanders from 
a fur sea, and is dashed upon the eternal shore, 
why it rushes upon destruction : but ask not 
the agonized spirit to unroll the scroll of the 
past, and trace the burning characters which 
mer its pages :—ask not the soul of wretched- 
ness to send the thoughts over the booming 
sea of memory, into the shadowy regions of 
misery. It isenough to know I was happy, 
and am miserable. I once looked abroad upon 
the sunny prospects before me, and mistook 
the gossamer-webbed hopes of youthful imag- 
ination for sober realities, and considered the 
great mass of mankind honest and virtuous :-- 
but time dispelled the illusive aspirations of 
youth, and experience has taught me to trust 
a viper that stings the bosom which warmed 
him, sooner than place con‘dence in manany 
farther than his interest is concerned. I for- 
merly resided in Boston, affluent and happy. 
My family was small, consisting of a wife and 
one lovely daughter. ‘The latter was ruined 
by a fiend in humanshape—a British Lieuten- 
ant; (here the officer hid his burning brow 
and appeared lost in abstraction; but the old 
man appeared not to notice his confusion, and 
proceeded) the former died of a broken heart: 
my property was reft from me by the treach- 
ery of a false friend; and 1 became a free 
denizen of the wilderness. Retribution has 
in partdone its work. The villain who grasp- 
ed my property has ended his career on the 
gallows; though the reptile who blasted one 
‘ofthe fairest flowers that ever bloomed out of 
| Eden, still walks forth in the open light of'day. 
| Soon, very soon however, will he receive the 
meed of vengeance. But the sands of my 
i glass are few—Time will soon be changed for 
the dial plate of eternity.” 

The melancholy voice of the ‘old man 
|ceased, and they proceeded to search the a- 
i partment while he threw open a door not be- 
‘fore discovered by them, on that side of the 
icabin facing the lake. It was a dizzy dis- 
‘tance from this door to the blue water be- 
jneath—but the old man looked down with 
unquivering limbs anda steady aye. Unsuc- 
cessfully rummaging every part of the hut, 
| with the expectation of finding secret papers 
|or money, he was ordered to accompany the 
| soldiers to head quarters. Making a feint to 
{move towards the door, he suddeniy grappled 
Lieutenant, and exclaiming—* Wretch ! 
{my daughter shall now be avenged !”—with 
‘a powerful effort precipitated himself and his 
opponent into the lake. A dead shriek—a 
heavy splash—and a’ few bubbles only rose 
over their watery grave. 


JoxatHan’s Warcn Trape.—A_ smart 
"young chap who lives “away down east,” 
i wives the fullowing account of his first “ ven- 
ture” after arriving in Boston. 

“Nothing happened worth mentioning on 
the read nor till next morning after I got here 
‘and put up in Elm Street. [ then got offmy 
| watch pretty curiously as you shall be inform- 
‘ed. [was down in the bar room and thought 
‘it well enough to look pretty considerable 
| smart, and now and then compared my watch 
| with the clock in the bar, and found it as near 
l right as ever it was—when a feller stepped 

up to me and asked how I'd trade! and says 

I, for what! and says he for your wateh—-and 
psays fF, any way that will be a fair shake— 
upon that says he, I'll give you my watch and 
dollars, Says [its done! He gave me 
tive dollars end | gave him my watch—Now, 
says I, give me your watch, and says he with 
ja loud laugh, | han’t got none—and that kind 
'a turn’d the laughon me. Thinks I let them 
‘laugh that lose. " Soon as the laugh was well 
over, the feller thought he’d try the watch to 
his ear—why says he it don’t go—no, says I, 


not without its —— I began to laugh 
—he tried to open it but could’nt start ita hair, 
and broke his thumb nail into the bargain— 


Won't she open says she! Not’s I knows on, * 


says I; then the laugh seemed to take anoth- 
er turn. Don’t you think I got off old Bri 
tannia pretty well considering!” 


Biessines.—T here is nota greater instance 
of human depravity, than our senseless con- 
tempt of blessings, merely because they are 
customary: which in true reason is an argu 
ment why we should prize them the more.— 
When we deal with men we discern it well 
enough; he that gives me once one hundred 
pounds, I account not so much my benefactor 
as if he had made it my annual revenue; yet 
God must lose his thanks by multiplying his 
favors; and his benefits row more. invisible 
by their being always before us. 


Néw Exeuanp.—No other than such as 
have visited New England, and mixed some-+ 
what with those whom certain people call the 
“ peasantry,” and consider as a sort of “ white 
slaves,” have a just idea of the general intel- 
ligence anc comfort of the people, and their 
neighborly kindness one towards another, 
while the « uality that prevails is not less ex. 
traordi:r) chan interesting to every friend 
ofthe linn.an race. They are the most inde- 
pendent people in the world—for if their 
means are inadequate to their desires, they res 
duce their desires to the amount of their 
means.— Niles. 


On Saturday Mr. Edwin Thomas breathed 
his last. This was the young gentleman who, 
it was erroneously stated some time since, died 
from an injury received from an engine about 
four months ago. He lingered during that pe- 
riod in great suffering, and we notice the cir- 
cumstance now, in the hope ofinculcating more 
caution in those who attend firés, Great injury 
is often received by over anxiety to be distin- 
guished on these occasions, and the youth in 
particular, expose their lives and health in a 
manner by no means warrantable. We presume 
no owner of property would wish to save it at 
the expense of life or limb, and the active fire- 
men should remember that by needless expo- 
sure he risques not only his own life, but his 
future usefulness. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A gentleman who shall be nameless at pres« 


ent, but who will know himself by his reflection ’ 


in the “sand,” may take the following epigram 
to his own account, 


How kind has nature unto Bluster been, 
Gave tongue io swagzvr, eyes to strike dismay, 
And, kinder still, gave—legs to run away! 


Mr. B. is not the person alluded to by “A 
Lawyer.” 

“F, L.” who dates himself under fifteen, will 
do well to remember, that youth may excuse, 
but cannot recommend bad poetry. The Night 
Thoughts are not admired because the author 
was young. 

« Peter Patricus Pickle-herring” has displayed 
considerable ability, and no little impudence in 
his calling. If Peter had a little more refine- 
ment he would become a welcome correspon- 
dent. 


The fourth number of the Ariel will con- 
tain a fine copperplate engraving, illustrative 
of American Scenery. 


(<> Those gentlemen who act as Agents 
for the Ariel, will confer a great obligation on 
the Editor by forwarding the amount of sub- 
scription for the 4th Volume as soon possible. 
We really are in wantof funds. Subscribers 
also, where there are no Agents, will culige us 
very much by following the same example. 
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A LOGK OF HAIR, 

Few things in this weary world are so de- 
lightful as Keepsakes! Nor da they ever to 
my heart at least, nor to my eye, lose their 
tender—their powerful charm! How slight, 
how small, how tiny, a memorial, saves a 
beloved-one from oblivion—worn. on the fin- 


ger, or close to the heart! especially if they | 


be dead! No thought is so insupportable as 
that of entire, total, blank forgettulness— 
when the creature that once laughed, and 
sang, and wept to us, close to our side, or in 
our arms, is as if her smiles, her voice, her 
tears, her kisses had never been. She and 
them all swallowed up in the dark nothing- 
ness of the dust! 

Of all keepsakes, memorials, relics,—most 
dearly, most devoutly do L love a little lock 
of hair!—and oh! when the head it beautitied 
has long mouldered in the dust, how spiritual 
seems the undying glossiness of the sole* re- 
maining ringlet! All else gone to nothing 
—save and except that soft, smooth, burnish- 
ed and glorious fragment of the apparalling 
that once hung in clouds and sunshine over 
an angel's brow! Aye,a lock of’ hair is far 
better than any picture—it is a part ofthe be- 
loved object herself; it belonged to the tress- 
es that often, long—long ago, may have been 
dishevelled, like a shower of sunbeams, over 
your beating breast! But now solemn thoughts 
sadden the beauty ence so bright—so reful- 
gent: thé longer you gaze on jt, the more and 
more peusive grows the expression of tlie 
holy relic—it seems to say, almost upbraiding- 
ly, “ weeps’t thou no more for me }” and then 
indeed, a tear true to the imperishable affec- 
tion in which all nature ence seemed to re- 
joice, bears witness, that the object towards 
which it yearned is no more forgotten, now 
that she has been dead for so many, many, 
long, weary days, months, years—that she 
was forgotten during one hour of absence, 
that came like a passing cloud between us 
and the sunshine of our living—her loving 
smiles! 


EXTRAORDINARY PERSEVERANCE IN A Pack 
Iiorsr.—'T'ill of late years pack horses were 
employed in the Northern counties of Eng- 
land to curry the different manufactures and 
articles of traffic from one part of the kingdom 
to another; but the improved state of our roads 
has caused that mode of conveyance to be al- 
most entirely laid aside. In their journies 
over trackless moors, they strictly adhered to 
the line of order and regularity custom has 
taught them to observe. The leading horse, 
which is always chosen for his sagacity and 
steadiness, being furnished with bells, gives 
notice to the rest, who follow the sound, and 
generally without much deviation, though 
at a considerable distance. the following an- 
ecdote will show with what obstinate perse- 
verance they have been known to observe the 
line of their order. Some years ago.one of 
the horses, which had been long accustomed 
to follow his leader, by accident or fatigue, 
was thrown into an inferior rank; the poor 
animal, as if sensible of his disgrace, by the 
most strenuous exertions, at length recovered 
his usual station, which he maintained during 
the remainder or the journey,; but on his ar- 
rivakin the inn yard, he dropped down dead 
upon the spot, his lite falling a sacrifice to his 
ambition—a species of heroism we must ad- 
mire even in the brute creation. 


Tur ar HAND.—-It is stated 
thata learned writer in Europe, has satisfac- 
torily proved by interpretations of the proph- 
ecies, that the Millenium will begin in 1833. 
So that, ifthe picture of the Muiilenium, as 
painted by one of the old fathers, is to be real- 
ized, we stand a tolerable chance of enjoying 
a long life and a merry one. ‘Those living 
in the time of the Millenium,” says the writer, 
“shall not die; but during these thousand 
years, shal] produce an. infinite multitude of 
children.” —* The rocks will drop with honey; 
wine willrun in the streets, and the rivers 
overflow with milk.”—N. E, Farmer,. 


FRASIER’S BURIAL. 

General Frasier was one of those brave and 
generous men whose fate excites the sympathy 
equally of friend and foe. He was considered 
among the very best officers of the British army, 
and picked off, at the command. of the traitor 
Arnold, by one of several sharp shooters whom 
he had stationed in trees for that purpose. He 
was buried at 6 o’clock, P. M. on a hill near 
Saratoga, where a breastwork had been con- 
structed, 

At this hour the corpse was removed, and 
we saw all the Generals, with their retinue, on 
the hill, assisting at the funeral ceremony. The 
English Chaplain, Mr. Brudinel, officiated. 
Cannon balls flew around and above the assem- 
bled mourners. Gen. Gates protested «fter- 
wards, that had he known what was going on, 
he would have stopped the fire immediately. | 
Many cannon balls flew close by me, but my | 
whole attention was engaged by the funeral | 
scene, Where I saw my husband exposed to im- | 
minent danger.—Baroness de Riedesel’s Me- 
moirs. 

The incessant cannonade during the solemni- | 
ty. the steady attitude and unaltered voice with 
which the chaplain officiated, though frequently | 
ly covered with dust, which the shot threw | 
upon all sides of him; the mute but expressive | 
mixture of sensibility and indignation upon eve- | 
ry countenance—these objects will remain to 
the last of life upon the mind of every man who 
was present.—Burgoyne’s Stale of the Expedi- 
lion from Canada. 

Done is the battle shock— 

And on the blood red plain, 

Where toe meet foe, where rock meet rock, 

Lie strewn the noble slain : 

And on the brown hill’s crest, 

As evening's shadows fall, 

They're gathering to his place of rest 

The noblest of them ail. 


His plume above the brave 
Stream‘d like a leading star— 

Still onward did his falchion wave, 
The vanguard of the war. 

*Mid the battle’s fiercest swell 

He stemm’d the rolling tide— 

And there, as brave men fall, he fell, 
As brave men die—he died. 


With trailing arms they eome, 

The slowly tramping files, 

With shrieking fife and muffled drum; 
And the wailing horn at whiles : 

For they bear him, as is meet, 

The noble and the brave, 

With soldier's cloak for winding sheet, 
To a soldier’s rampart grave. 


Down on the broad hill’s brow 

The night came dark and fast; 

And flickering glar’d the torch-light’s glow 
And the moaning wind sigh’d past; 

Anu, ever and anon, 

As we stood amid the gloom, 

Came the lurid flash of the foeman’s gun, 
And the shot and the long deep boom. 


Then woman’s voice was heard 

Sobbing fitfully and low, 

But the man of God the holy word 

Red steadily and slow, 

Though dark each face became, 

And sterner grew each eye, 

As we saw the flash of the volley’d flame, 
As the deadly shower hiss‘d by. 


The holy man swerv’d not— 

But our hands were on our swords, J 
As the cannon’s voice and the hurrying sho 
Broke in on the funeral words. 

Stern were our thought, and deep, 

But too full were our hearts for tears, 

As we left him there to his last lone sleep, 
In the pride of his early years. G. 


A late Paris literary paper states that not 
less than 60,000 copies of the works of Be- 
renger have been disposed of in that city, 
within the last ten years; and, in the same 
period, about 30,000 copies of the writings of 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Moliere.. Of Ra- 
belais” works a greater numer of copies, it 
is said, have been disposed of, within five 
years past, than for a century before. 


WONDERS AND MURMURs. 
By S. C. Haun. 

Strange, that the Wind should be left so free, 
To play with a flower, or tear a tree ; 
To rage or ramble where’er it will, 
And, as it lists, to be fierce or still; 
Above and around, to breathe of life, 
Or to mingle the earth and the sky in strife; 
Gently to whisper, with morning light, 
Yet to growl like a tettered fiend ere night; 
Or to love, and cherish, and bless, to-day, 
What to-morrow it ruthlessly rends away ! 


Strange, that the Sun should call into birth 
All the fairest flowers and fruits of earth, 
‘Then bid them perish, and see them die, 
While they cheer the soul and gladden the eye. 
Atmorn, its child is the pride of spring— 

At night, a shrivelled and loathsome thing! 
To-day, there is hope and life in its breath, 
To-morrow, it shrinks to a useless deatii. 
Strange doth it seem, that the sun should joy 
To give life alone that it may destroy ! 


Strange, that the Ocean should come and go, 
With its daily and nightly ebb and flow— 
To bear on its placid breast at morn, 

The bark that, ere night, will be tempest-tosn. 
Or cherish it all the way it must roam, 

To leave it a wreck within sight of home; 
‘T'o smile, as the mariner’s toils are o’er, 
Then wash the dead to his cottage door; ° 
And gently ripple along the stand, 

To watch the widow behold him land! 


But, stranger than all, that man should die, 

When his plans are formed and his hopes are 
high! 

He walks forth a lord of the earth to-day, 

And the morrow beholds him a part of its clay; 

He is born in sorrow and cradled in pain, 

And from youth to age—it is labor in vain ; 

And all that seventy years can show, 

Is, that wealth is trouble, and wisdom woe; 

That he travels a path of care and strife, 

Who drinks the poisoned cup of life. 


Alas! if we murmur at things like these, 
That reflection tells us are wise decrees ; 
That the wind is not ever a gentle breath— 
That the sun is often the bearer of death— 
That the ocean wave is not always still— 
And that life is chequered with good and ill; 
If we know ’tis well such change should be, 
What do we learn from the things we see ?— 
That an erring and sinning ehild of dust 
Should not wonder nor murmur—but hope and 
trust. 


HER IMAGE. 

’Tis morning, and I wake—the earliest vision 
That beams upon me is thy face divine ; 
And then my spirit floats in light elysian, 
And bliss springs youthful from those smiles of 

thine. 
“ *Tis she—'tis she!” I cry, swift flow my veins, 
I kiss the air, as if her breath had bless‘d-it— 
I bow to earth, as if her feet had press’d it— 
Yes! she was here, and still her influence reigns. 
Fair Representative! the sweet infection 
Of power is with thee—gentle, but supreme: 
Blending such dreams of hope and recollection, 
And gilding with new glory every dream ; 
Look!—for the sun is up, and on thy face 
Throws all its lustre, light, and heavenly grace, 


On the top of a high mauntain, in the South 
of Scotland, called Sintac, there is said te be 
a large Stone, in the form of a Cap, in which 
is always contained, a quantity of water for 
the refreshment of Travellers. On this stone 
the following verses have been etched: 


On Sintac tap, there is a cap, 

And in that cap there is a drap* 
Takesup the cap, drink out the drap, 
And leave the cap on Sintac tap. 

These lines. are said to contain an enigma 
which has never. yet been unravelled. Can 
any of our readers, say, whether such a stone 
exists with such au inscription, and if they 
can, explain the mystery supposed to abide in 
this very logical verse?!-—-Charleston Gaz. 


Prive.—If a proud man makes me keep my 
distance, the comfort is he keeps his.at the same 
time.—Dr. Swift. 


THE OLLO. 


Heve, haply, thou may'st spy, and seize fet use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. «a 


GENIUS—sy wanna more. 
Yet what is wit, and what the poet's art? 
Can genius shield the vulnerable heart? 
Ah no! Where bright imagination reigns, 
The fine wrought spirit feels acuter pains; 
Where glow exalted sense and taste refined, 
There, keener anguish rankles in the mind; 
Thrills in each nerve, and lives in all the heart : 
And those, whose gen’rous souls each tear would 

keep 

From others’ eyes, are born themselves to weep ! 


Among other anecdotg told of Garrick, is 
one, that he never did any thing of consequence 
without first consulting his wite. 


Crivicism.—Not long ago an eminent 
special pleader was at Drury-lane theatre, seo- 
ing the play of Macbeth. In the scene where 
Macbeth questions the witches in their cavern, 
“What is’t you do?” they answer, “A deed 
without a name.” The phrase struck the sa- 
gacious lawyer, and he immediately reynarked 
toa friend, * A deed without a name? why ‘tis 
void.” 

Mr. Lloyd, who has published an amusing 
account of the North of Europe, describes the 
dissection of a Bear, He says the fat is con- 
sidered of such astonishing virtue, that if a 
deal box be rubbed with it over night, on the 
following morning it will be converted into a 
hair trunk ! 

Disrure.—Dont use thyself to dispute against 
thine own judgment, to show thy wit, lest it pre 
pare thee to be too inditlerent about what is 
right—nor against another man to vexthim, or 
for mere trial of skill. sicee to inform or be in- 
formed, ought to be the end of all conferences. 
Penn’s Works. 


A Merarnor.—There is something in a beau 
tiful woman that leaves a deeper impression on 
the mind of sensibility, than even pickled oys- 
ters, or even oysters stewed “ according to the 
most approved method,” We have noticed the 
above valuable aphorisin in a great number of 
newspapers, and it is still on its travels. Where 
the deuce our brethren came across it, or who 
was in fact the author of so much sublimity, is 
beyond our reading, but it very strikingly ex- 
emplifies the profundity of human thought.— 
The fellow who wrote it must have had an ima- 
gination as vividasa pan of baked beans.— 
Camden Jour. 


In Birchington Chapel are two compartments, 
under arches ornamented with roses, &c. con- 
taining kneeling figures of Henry Crispe, Esq. 
and Maria, his wife, -yith their five children, 
four sous and one daughter—-three of the chil 
dren, who died before their parents, are holding 
sculls. The arms and quazterings of the fami- 
ly are on various shields about the monument ; 
and beneath their respective effigies are the fot- 
lowing verses— 

UNDER THE FIGURE OF HENRY CRISPE, 
Our sins us here as exiles did detain, 
And thus on earth our days in woes we spent ; 
Our Faith in Christ redeem’d us home again, 
So in his Mercy, not our worth, he sent 
His herald, Death, by summons to recal 
Us wand’ring, wearied, faint, with sorrows rent: 
Thus death to us advantage was not small, 
Who by this meansgain’d rest and Heav’n’s wall. 

UNDER THE FIGURE OF MARIA CRISPE. 
Wit, Beauty, Honor, Meekness, Virtue, Grace, 
Crown her with Life, entombed in this place. 
Oh! cruel Death, if her thou wouldst not spare, 
What must we look for, who far meaner are? 
So Chaste, Religious, Modest, void of Strife, 
So kind a Neighbor, such a loving Wife ; 
In whom by how much Virtue more did shine, 
By so much more her Crispe in woe doth pine. 
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